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The Shape of Things 


HITLER HAS STRUCK AT THE MARSEILLAIS, 
and as might have been expe 1, they are | r back 
The inhabitants of th I h sc rt have long 
been noted both for thei ighness and their devotion 
to Republican tradition, and when forty thousand of 


} ' Ws . re +h, } . +} es ae ; 

them were ordered to leave their homes they instinctively 
T , horiti lon he 

Nazi authorities Geman led the 


of the Old Port distri 


resisted. The 
t, pe rhay s for the purpose 
| 


Ing fortifications, mor probably to hamstring the under- 
found that rabbit 
ful base fi 


tions. When troops moved in to clear the area, the 


ground movement which had warren 


of narrow alleys and dark courts a use yr Opera- 
in- 
habitants answered them by digging up arms and build- 
ing barricades, and the Nazis have now resorted to artil- 
lery and tanks. It is no doubt a hopeless contest, but it 
serves as a reminder to the world that the France of the 


Revolution lives on. Allons, enfants de la patrie.. 
>» 
WITH THE FALL OF TRIPOLI AND THE 


imminent Russian threat to Rostov and Kharkov, propa- 
ganda on the Axis home front has gone into sharp re- 
verse. For a month or more Dr. Goebbels’s men tried to 
ease the Germans gently into the knowledge that the 
Wehrmacht had run into trouble all the way from Lenin- 
grad to the Caucasus. A kind of military double-talk was 
evolved in which a withdrawal became an “elastic de- 
fense in depth,’” doomed divisions became “hedgehogs,” 
and a full retreat was simply a “detaching from the 


enemy according to plan.”’ This verbal gloss has 


now 
been abruptly abandoned in favor of the strongest medi- 
cine the Herrenvolk have had to take since they inherited 
the earth. German papers, with orders to go the limit, 
“The Fate of 
Reich Is at Stake.” The Russian sweep is compa 
the German break-through from the Meuse to the Eng- 


have blossomed out with such heads as 


g 
lish Channel, and the master race is urged to prove itself 
“spiritually stronger” than the once decadent and pluto- 
cratic British. These sudden shrieks of alarm reflect more 
than the fact that Germany has had sharp 
verses. Nazi leaders, hoping for a stabilized Russian front 


military fe- 


during the winter, had banked on returning hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers to the Reich to assist in the des- 
perately needed overhauling of the transportation sys- 





tem and of fa n ery. Instead, the Nazis are now 
ra l tor ism in order to drive home to 
German workers the 1 icy of straining every muscle 
to keep pace with A in war pr duction. With the 
Italians, the shift was even more sudden and more stun- 

hours before the fall of Tripoli 


ning Up to thirty-six hours I 


» , 
; ; ] 
ques told 


of “operations continuing in 


Italian commu! 
our favor.” Si 


fice of the cit 


mor Gayda now announces that the sacri- 


y was carried out according to a plan 


worked out even before the launching of General Mont- 
gomery’s drive—a kind of Rommel pay-as-you-go plan, 
as it were, with the Germans going and the Italians 
paying of 


THE 


re- 


ABOUT TO BREAK OVER 


Department of State, and it 


A STORM IS 


head of 

' ' >4 : | 

mains to be seen whether its guiding spirits will know 
é i 


the American 


enough to come in out of the rain. Time was when only 


we ‘“‘professional cranks’” worried over the deep ma- 


neuvers of Mr. Hull's agency, but the appointment of 
M. Peyrouton to the governorship of Algiers has thrown 
It was last November that we intro- 


the field wide open. 


duced the temporary expedient of fighting fascism with 
fascists on the North African front. Now, nearly three 
months later, the Niirnberg laws which they introduced 
are still in force; Radio Algiers still broadcasts anti- 
proj Dakar still 


Maréchal; Spanish Loyalists remain behind barbed wire; 


Semitic saganda; Radio eulogizes le 
and the man who Himmlerized France has been brought 
out of an obscure retreat in Argentina to become civil 
administrator of Algeria. Confronted with a direct ques- 
tion concerning the scandalous muddle in North Africa, 


Hull, 


suggested keeping our minds on the war 


Secretary as Mr. Stone relates elsewhere in this 


issue, smugly 
and implied that he was interested in the military aspects 
of the North African situation, not the political. This 
crowning touch of irresponsibility opened the sluicegates 
of public dissatisfaction. The sober New York Herald 
Tribune demanded an explanation; other papers launched 
a campaign to clean house in Mr. Hull's musty old quar- 
ters; Paul H. Appleby, a responsible official attached to 
the department, resigned in protest over the whole pol- 
icy; and even Ernest K. Lindley, one of the department's 


most assiduous defenders, 


was forced to take issue with 
his heroes. It is widely believed that the forthcoming 
pronouncement on United Nations strategy will advance 
a solution of the North African tangle. If it does, the 


State Department may be saved again, but it can hardly 
> 


THE INNOCENCE AND UNWORLDLINESS OF 
the political boss, which are so conclusively displayed 
whenever he appears on a witness stand, have always made 
us wonder why the American people persist in believing 


that he is cynical and shrewd, Take the case of Me. 


The NATION 


Flynn before the Senate committee. He didn’t kn 
the paving blocks with which his courtyard was 
were city property, laid down with city labor, u: 
was told so by his law partner two months lat 
then, according to his partner, Mr. Flynn was “ast 
surprised, distressed, angered; and swore considera 
He didn’t know that the Mr. Flegenheimer he co: 


sioned as a deputy was “Dutch” Schultz. Neither he nor 
any of his friends had anything to do with obtaining q 


federal job for Daniel Daly, foreman of the grand jury 
that found no indictment in the paving-block inci 
though most of us have the delusion that political 
interest themselves as a matter of course in such app: 
ments, which are vulgarly known as patronage. 


+ 


ROBERT MORAN, FORMER COMMISSION! 
Public Works of the Bronx, rather smudged the ala! 
cast when he said he had resigned his job b: 
“politics in New York at the present time is ni 
place for a decent man,” but his testimony in favor of 
Mr. Flynn contradicted this bitter and no doubt th 

less remark. Mr. Moran denied that he was a polit 
protegee of Mr. Flynn although he admitted that the 
future Minister to Australia (it seems to be in the ba 
had recommended him for the Public Works job. It was 


} 
i+ 


Mr. Moran also who said that because of the war and 
problems it created for him the small matter of pay 
the city employees for their work on Flynn's farm had 
“slipped his mind until he found out that Mr. Ker: 
Was investigating the situation.”” Having read the re- 
ports of the Senate hearings with care, we cannot but 
conclude that Mr. Flynn and all his cronies are sel fl: 
high-minded, cultivated, idealistic gentlemen who are 
being persecuted; we reject the idea that their unanimous 
testimony has anything to do with that old adage ab 
letting him who is without sin cast the first paving stone. 
But we are still opposed to having Mr. Flynn represent 
us in Australia. We don’t see how our interests there can 
be adequately protected by a man who doesn’t even know 
what's going on in his own back yard. 


» 


A PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAX PROGRAM SEEMS 
certain to be adopted by Congress within the next two 
or three months. At the moment, however, there is 4 
wide difference of opinion as to the best means of putting 
the income tax on a current basis. Despite repeated refu- 
tation by competent authorities, the preposterous Rum 
plan has been effectively sold to a not unwilling general 
public. The most recent Gallup poll, for example, shows 
that 90 per cent of those who have opinions on the mat: 
ter favor it. This is not surprising in view of the attrac- 
tiveness of being “forgiven” a year’s taxation. But the 
plan has created more confusion in the field of tax policy 
than any other proposal in history. So many persons 
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January 30, 1943 


b have got the idea that they will be excused from paying 


I their 1942 taxes that the heads of the two Congressional 


ymmittees have had to issue a stern warning that 


tax ‘ 


t these taxes will be due as scheduled on March 15. It is 


b+ful whether even this warning has succeeded, how- 


ever, in making the public fully conscious of the enor- 
mous taxes that will have to be paid in the coming year 


if ingation is to be headed off. For estimates indicate 


Fi 


that an power of at least $50 billion 
en created by the war, which will have to b 


excess spending 
| e elimi- 
1 by higher taxes and war-bond sales if present price 
levels are to be held. Even to approximate this absorp- 
ion of spending power, the pay-as-you-go program will 
have to be imposed, as the Treasury has indicated, on top 
f the present tax program, thus doubling up, in part at 


1943 collections. 


jeast, * 
ALL SORTS OF TAX PLANS ARE BEING OFFERED 


1943 
pects It is alternately proposed that the Victory tax be 
repealed and that it be doubled. The Administration is 


to sugarcoat the bitter realities of the tax pros- 


said to have a plan for increasing the pay-roll tax under 
the Social Security Act to 10 per cent as an ingenious 


1 


ns of increasing the general tax revenue. And the 


1 


drive for a sales tax has started—this time as a 

ir measure. Representative Wesley E. Disney of Okla- 

na, a member of the Ways and Means Committee who 
has long championed this obnoxious levy, has enthusiasti- 
cally declared that “all roads lead to the sales tax.’’ This 
year's drive is likely to prove especially serious because 
the sales tax, since it is paid in small driblets, fits in with 
Congress's desire to conceal the tax increases as much as 


"2 


ssible. Yet it has never been so important to resist the 
organized pressure for the sales tax as it is in a year when 
food 


standards to unprecedented low levels. Moreover, the 


shortages and high prices threaten to depress living 


sales tax is peculiarly ill adapted for tapping the avail- 
sources of excess spending power. A graduated 
spending tax which allows an exemption for necessities 
| rises in proportion to the amount spent is far better 


suited to war-time requirements, 


+ 
IN RECENT WEEKS THE VICE-PRESIDENT HAS 


showing a new and most encouraging capacity to 
< i 
s} y fT 


out with his opponents within the Administra- 


tion. His latest victory is an order taking from Jesse 


Jones those RFC subsidiaries which buy metals and other 


Supplies abroad. Under an order issued by the President 
last April, the Board of Economic Warfare was given 
the power to issue directives to these subsidiaries. But 
J who is tenacious and stubborn in holding on to 


power, has been able to delay the carrying out of these 


, 
aire 


tives and thereby often to hamstring the BEW'’s 


| activities. Mr. Wallace has ended the difficulty by an 


| Order taking 


g over the personnel and virtually all the 








1-47 


functions of these RFC agencies, leaving the RFC with 


actual funds to 
will 
nes 
ed 


iitions in Latin Amer- 


little more than the disbursement of the 


pay tor BEW purchases, In the future the BEW 


negouate its own contracts, which means that Jesse |i 


will be unable to interpose a veto over clauses desigt 
to improve wages and working con 
ica. It is unfortunate that in one sphere of activity, the 


purchase of rubber, Jeffers has taken 


_ 


powe r tr 
BEW and given it to the RFC’s Rubber Reserve. 
the wide authority given Jeffers by the President, there 


] 


isn't much Wallace can do about that. 


» 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


anti-trust suit filed against it by the Department 


THE 
have the 
of Justice tried anywhere but in the courts. It has already 


3 
submitted its case to the newspapers, which have re- 


turned a vociferous verdict of “not guilty hardly a 


+] 


surprising result considering the relat: 
jority of them to the A. P. Now an attempt is being 
made to carry the matter to Congress through a threat- 
ened House investigation of the “circumstances preced- 
ing the filing” of the suit. This blatant effort to intimi- 
date the Department of Justice is sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Shafer, who hails from Michigan but has long 
been dependent for political inspiration on the Chicago 
Tribune. We have heard much lately about executive 
invasions of the legislative branch, but in this instance, 
as in the case of Senator Wheeler's attack on the De- 
partment of Justice because of its sedition indictments, 
we are faced by legislative interference with the sworn 
duties of the executive. We hope that the department 
will resist these pressure tactics, but we are disturbed by 
Washington rumors of the early “promotion” of Assist- 
ant Attorney General Thurman Arnold and his replace- 
ment, as head of the anti-trust division, by someone more 
pliable. In the A. P. case there is, as Keith Hutchison 
will show in two articles beginning in the next issue of 
The Nation, strong prima facie evidence of monopoly, 


hm 


and no obstacle should be permitted to bar its submis- 


sion to the courts. 


+ 


WE THINK DONALD M. NELSON CORRECT 


and the Truman committee wrong in their controversy 
hi The committee's 


over production of farm machinery 


' 
interim report on farm machinery and equipment seems 


to us an easy acquiescence in a point of view favored 


both by the farm lobby and the big machinery mas 

turers. The facilities of these manufacturers are ideally 
surte 1 to tl pr luction of several important items of 
heavy armament. Nelson and the Office of Civilian S Ip- 
ply made a wise decision in ordering the concentratioa 
of the farm-machinery business in the hands of the 


smaller manufacturers, thus freeing the big ones for war 
work. The War Production Board also seems to have 


been justified in cutting production quotas for the farm- 








impo! to t farmers entered this year 

th the greatest agercgate quantity of machinery in their 
history, much of it relatively new. The cut brings produc- 
tion only 25 re the 1931-40 average; it has 
I 1 con 1 for by allowing pr duction of repair 
| rts at ¢ per nt al ] level. The cut will 
save 500,000 tons of steel, the labor of 100,000 men, 
ind much val le arms-producing facilities. After the 
boom in farm-equipment sales during the past two years 
the new quota should be ample. Judging from samplings 
made among farmers by the Office of Civilian Sup] ly, it 
seems indeed to be 5 r than necessary. 


x 


NOT SO LONG AGO REPRESENTATIVE COX OF 


ing a tub on the dangers of 


' 
press 


Georgia was lustily thum 
interfering with administrative agencies. He was one of 


successful fight to enact the 
Walter-Logan bill. Now hearings before the Federal 


Communications Commission are revealing that he was 


paid $2,500 by a radio station in Georgia some months 
fter he helped it obtain a license from the commis 
sion. The hearings are not yet over and before they end 
hould ex n why the fee was paid the Congressman. 


It is a felony under ion 113 of the federal criminal 


’ ! 1 , ‘ : > 
ide for a federal official, elected or app nted, to repre- 


' ae ‘ ° 
sent a client before a federal agency. The public policy 
behind this statute should be readily apparent to or 


has campaigne d so vigor- 
s. The Con- 
pressman, with a striking sense of reciprocity, has coun- 
tered the FCC's invest 


House to make him chairman of a committee to investi- 


Ail 


1 1 
Who, like 
é 
ously for independent administrative agencie 


ration of him by getting the 


1 


gate the FCC, Cox called the commission ‘'the nastiest 


nest of rats to be found in the country,”’ and his investi- 
gation should serve not only to distract attention from his 
own $2,500 fee but provide the opposition with the first 
of the inquiries to ‘smear the New Deal’’ which are 


planned for this session 


i » 


CHILE'S SEVERANCE OF RELATIONS WITH 
the Axis powers is no less welcome because the step was 
layed so many months. The thirty-to-ten vote in the 
break shows that President Rios 
port for his action. Be- 


has overwhelming politic il su] 


cause of this support, the breaking of relations has taken 
on a positive quality h as is usually found only in a 
leclaration of war. In a statement announcing the action 
] | lec] t Chile had an ential inter- 
this fig! and added, “We are fighting so that 
n and all nations may live in peace.” A huge mass 
! » ind the move has been he Id in San 
tiago, with a vast majority of the political parties, labor 
organizations, and other groups participating. Japan also 


scems to have grasped the significance of the break, for 









The NATIO 


the Japanese radio lost no time in threatening ret 
against Chile. Both President Castillo and Fore 

ister Guinazu of Argentina have stated officially; 
Chile's action will in no way influence Argentina's 
sion to maintain relations with the Axis. As long 


hold office, this is no doubt true. But the enthy 
with which Chile’s decision was greeted in the Argen 
tine press indicates that it will have a profound effect 


on Argentine internal politics. 
>» 
SOME OLD CUSTOMS HAVE THEIR CHARM AS 


well as their uses, but they sometimes produce st: 
results. On January 21 the New York Times carried a 
five-column streamer running as follows: ‘Nazi Raid Kills 
34 pupils.”” Reading the story one was brought up shor 
at the foot of the column by another headline, to wit: 
“British Pay Honors to Dead Nazi Fliers.” . . . Speaking 
of old customs, school ties are no longer to be made in 
England because of the shortage of dyes. We dx e] 

gret their passing. What shall we substitute for that 
eloquent phrase “the old school tie,’’ which has been 
sufiicient in the past to indicate all the varicolore 

of toryism at home and abroad? 


Design for Victory 


—— of obviously inspired stories from Wash- 
ington and London has made it clear that major 
developments in United Nations strategy are i 
making. In commenting on these reports The Nation is 
handicapped by the probability that an official ans 

ment on recent conversations between the chief A! 
powers will appear after this issue has gone to press 
but before it goes on sale at the newsstands. Neverthe- 
less, it is not necessary to have access to the agenda o! 
the conferences now concluding to have a fairly good 
idea of what has been talked about. 

It has long been clear to us that no over-all design fi 
victory was going to be achieved by the separate } 
coction of plans by each of the Big Four powers 
United States, Britain, Russia, and China. In this global 
war actions taken in one theater necessarily react 1m 


the 


mediately on every other theater, and no amount of 


liaison machinery can make the fractional strategies o! 
a number of autonomous authorities add up to complete 


coordination. In the past year Russia has plowed a lon 
furrow, even though America and Britain have hel; 1 
to power its tractor, while China has been dangerous!) 
isolated, physically and psychologically. In some sp! 

of action there has been close cooperation between the 
two Anglo-Saxon nations, but unified policies on such 
momentous questions as political warfare and the defeat 


of the submarine menace have not been achieved. 
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eat powers, however, are believed to 
i ? 
irticipated in the discussions which have been 


} — ! ‘ ; _— ‘ s . 
for the past two weeks, and if optimistic fore- 


1 be trusted, a global program for 1943 has been 

up and a Supreme War Council charged with 

k of carrying it into effect. This should mean that 
ower and supplies of the United Nations wil 


i i 


forth be regarded as in a common pool 


central planning authority will decide how an 


they can be used to the best advantage. Oby 


will be an extremely difficult assignment, partic- 


tly concerned with the war 


since Russia is not direc 

the Pacific and China is not involved in the struggle 
Europe. Yet all four powers are essentially at war with 
» same enemy, and as Alvarez del Vayo pointed out 
st week, if we proceed on the basis that this is a war 
ast fascism in all its forms, the will to victory should 


werful enough to overcome inevitable national 


Much as we sympathize with China's claims for greater 
we feel that the weight of Allied striking power 
st be employed in Europe this year. Hitier is groggy 
r recent blows. The Red Army has delivered a pow- 


ft hook to his chin; the British capture of Tripoli 


Anglo-American concentration in French North 


} . L. } - 
blow to the belly. 


equivalent ofa hard 


e fatal to let 


are 


t+ he 


up now that he is staggering, 


fast if allowed time out. 


for a knock-out pun h to the 


he will recuperate any 
this is the moment 
r plexus whith can only be delivered by an invasion 
| ropean fortress. 
With such an opportunity it would be a fatal error to 
to the Orient tl 
r offensive there, and we feel certain no Allied con- 


1P rec 
a AN 


murces necessary to stage a 


e could countenance such a proposal. On the other 


some way to be found of preventing the Jap- 
this means 


a harassing de- 


from consolidating their gains, and 


we must maintain tn the Far East 


he most economical way of achieving this end 


be to increase the flow of supplies to China and 
a. . a ee ee here ee 
ce possible the use of its abundant man power, 


Assun we must, that the major effort of 


ung then, as 
uted Nations in 
P 


prerequisites of vi 


1943 will be in the West, what 


tory there? Recent anxious 


ns of the submarine d inger suggest one answer. 


the United Nations now havea 


ction 


Lain 
e on the Axis, and almost certainly we and the 
; ; a 
) have enough trained men to invade Eur yp But 
roblem of keeping an invading army supplied re- 


tough one. Official silence toward the end 


} a very 
last year contributed to a popular belief that the 


had been conquered. Now we are allowed to 


sub- 


iow that ship sinkings are keeping level with new con- 


ction, while the Germans are butiding new U-boats 
Dout twice the rate that we are destroying them. How 








th Ss ver y \ Ss ‘ 7: 
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1 1 ’ , 
We |! pe, therefore, th t r that this will b 
++ ] " . 
ell ed unc r ine eeres. \ S I | N 
} f ’ IT + 
now head of the British naval del tion in W in n 
} 
is W [ yunded 
An equally import preliminary to an all-out off 
s i 
T ’ ’ } 
Sive in Europe ts a full understanding on jx 1] 
I ! | 
‘ ‘ 
tions between this country, Britain, and Ri 1. If we 
. : ae P , | 
are Moving rap OwWar Lilt LoerTatl 1 or th 
IEF a — . e ss0ct aA 
quered pe yples of Europe, we must have a sounder po 
i 
ttical «f tea han +} ] a 1 
litical Strategy than that cooKke lupb the af eur M I 
1] +} sta De { 
avellis of the State Department. A necessary first step 


‘ 


is the clearing up of the mess they 
Africa, the st 
Med 
Politica] 
North 

n agreement 


report of the Allied conversations and that an 


have created in North 
ench of which ts blowing far across 
terranean and poisoning our cause in distant lands 


I 
prognost cators that the 


suggcest question ol 


Af 1} } or les — : t +} 
Africa will be firmly handled in the forthcoming 


1 


between Generals de Gaulle and Giraud will follow 


We hope this information proves correct, for the present 
of Peyrouton, is 


hy he nn Nhmen 
by the appointment 


worth many divisions to the enemy. 


scandal] topped off 


How Large an Army? 


pie MR BANKHEAD'S proj osal that we let our 


w Jallies do the fighting while we concentrate on pro- 
duction is but one of many recent indications that the 


man-power issue that of 


tablishing a balance bet : ss a RM a 
establishing a balar between military and civilian re 
quirements—is still unsettled. Although Secretary « 
i 

Y\YV/ ‘ > 

\Yar Stimson some weeks ago announced plans for 


= s | , 
increasing the num! 


l | ' 
{ ( of 1943, this decision ts bein 
)} | 4 , 
challenged 1 witl A nistration and in Con- 
nl . ‘ 
gress. The Senate M \ffairs Committee has rted 
mma ry ate the x ¢ } army ] 
an inquiry inco tne i < <i ld ine armeca I 
} P 17 ! D+ | ! 
ices to this extent, and | r Secretarv Patterson ha it 
are ] } | ‘ 
it necessary to defend tl plan. The que mn ist of 
, _— - , 
cours Vn lier W 1 a W our allies to do our 
f tine for. ve a ly } ri re than seve nilli 
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ha: > r rr | and lieneet _ F : 
are pro riy armec< a I ] r diver ne j P] > 
from the fighting front for equipping an ad nal three 


million men to fight 
ing camps. 
lent that the United 


an army of ten or 


It is becoming increasingly evi 


States cannot hope to raise and equip 


eleven million men and at the same time serve as the 


“arsenal of democracy.” There ts unfortunately real sub- 


stance in former President Hoover's warning that some- 
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ill have to be done to remedy the farm-labor 
LOL if we are to have sufficient food supplies for 
exceptional demands of the war and post-war pe- 
While the man power situation in industry is not 
t as us as in agriculture, both military and civilian 
luction is being limited by lack of suitable labor. 
la 1 Nels n ad ed last eck that ther were man 
the WPB who felt that we have gone too far in clamp- 
lown on civilian pr n 
So far our record in supplying our allies, with the 
ception of China, has been a reasonably good 
[he announcement last week that we had shipped 
)0 planes, 3,200 t s, and 81,000 trucks and jeeps 
the Soviet Union in 1942 was a pleasant surprise 
rtunately, however, there is growing pressure from 
nd navy authorities, as well as from Congress, for 
{ tion of lend-lease shipments in 1943 so that v 
id more supplies to our own forces. In the case 
f iffs—particularly dairy products and meat 
is grave danger that shit may have to be c 
n | of declining pt iction here at hon 
1 a development, it need hardly be point 1 out 
1 be a major disaster. The needs of our allies, of 
2 and China in particular, are bound to become more 
th the passage of time. And as we pass to the 
ve, the significance of supplies as a factor in speed- 
ry will certainly increase. Since much of what is 
1 can come only from the United States, we hav 
pot bility that w an safely dodg 
Some of the sentiment for keeping the size of our 
1 forces at a lower figure may, as Secretary Stimson 
be isolationist in origin. There are still som 
rainst Our participation in the war, and th 
loubtless prefer to see the army kept small. But 
itial arguments of thx who 1 r te or 
n-million-man army are just as clearly isolatior 
racter. Until 1 ly the advocates of a large arm 
1 that we must be prepared to carry on the war 
in the event that our allies collapse. T in Vie 
] 5 a how of sts ( is ltkel ) 
f \ re sinister af tot el t that a 
ly W f iry te force America's will 
table. 7 ho believe in making United 
ve as possible during and 
r will not 1 irily be on the side of a 
nd 1 i irmy. But they will ask 
t ul die t chan { hare in the final 
( [ r of h it strategic importan 
hat f be some consultations 
r, but it hard to believe that the Chine: 
would 1 f * equipment for three mil- 
| men delivered to an American trainit 
} f in ¢ And 
t t the French, and the British 
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The Next Step 


E WELCOME the appointment of Colo; 
Y Robert W. John son as chairman of the S; 
War Plants Corporation and look to him for th 
vigorous atiempt to bring smaller enterprises in 
war program that has been made since Floyd Od 
resigned. Such action is essential if we are to produ 


materials and fabricate the armaments required to 1 


1943's production goals. Coloned Johnson, as the head of 


the famous firm of Johnson and Johnson, pharma 


manufacturers, has made a deserved reputation as 


standing progressive business man. He was the Presi- 
dent’s first choice to head the Smaller War Plants Cor. 


} 


poration but decided instead to go into army ordr 


The experience gained in the army procurement ser 


should be of great help to him in obtaining the coopera- 


tion of the armed services in spreading work fri 


topheavy backlogs of big business to the idle facilities 


of small 


Colonel Johnson's predecessor, Lou E. Holland, of 


Kansas City, is a man who showed great organizing 
ity in his home town, where he formed one of the earl- 
iest small-business pools to handle war orders 
Holland seemed unable to get results in Wash 
in the face of WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson's 
covert reluctance to do anything but make speec! 

the plight of small business. Holland may serve a useful 
function as Johnson's assistant, and Johnson, as a big- 
business man himself, may be less easily overawed 
the dollar-a-year crowd. Johnson’s appointment 

to be the result of White House prodding and of 
dissatisfaction expressed by the Senate Small Business 
Committee with the record so far made by the S 
War Plants Corporation. The chairman of that com 


tee, Senator Murray, was one of the first to app! 
Johnson's appointment. 

In our opinion, Colonel Johnson has a better chance 
of success than his predecessors. His prestige, his | 
ing in Congress, and the growing awareness of the pr 
lem’s importance in the War and Navy departments are 
all in his favor. But it is unlikely that he will be as : 
cessful as the needs of war production and the preser- 
vation of small enterprise require unless given actual 


| 
} 


power over procurement. Since Nelson is unwil 


1 
ine 
111 


exercise this power himself or to delegate it, and there 
1s some doubt as to the powers originally conferred upon 
him by the President, it would seem best to give this to 
Colonel Johnson by statute. The procurement services : 
army and navy are too much dominated by convention uf 


e 


thinking and big-business men in uniform for us to rely 


on their voluntary cooperation. Colonel Johnson needs 


. . ‘ | 
power to direct the placing of contracts if he is to be 
successful and if we are to meet this year’s goals. 
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oral Issue 


Washingion 
HOSE inspired stories you have been reading 
which blame General Eisenhower for the Pey- 
routon appointment just are not true. From all I 

know, On and off the record, General Eisenhower was 

distrustful of, if not opposed to, the proposal that Pey- 
routon be brought from Buenos Aires to be made Gov- 
rnor General of Algeria. In this connection it may be 
significant that the State Department has been attacking 
the General’s brother, Milton Eisenhower, as a “‘trouble- 
making idealist.” In the lexicon of our current diplomacy 
this means a man who dislikes duplicity, fascist stooges, 

pint-sized Machiavellis. Eisenhower is second in 

mand to Elmer Davis at the OWI, and it is no secret 

the OWI is unhappy over the trend of events in 

North Africa, Davis admitted at a press conference las 

k that political prisoners, including men who helped 
ur forces to land, were still held in concentration camps. 

The Niirnberg laws have not yet been repealed in North 

\frica. A liberating army that does not liberate is 


the most inspiring subject for democratic propa- 





The hope is that in the very near future the President 
clarify the situation, for decisions of importance are 
n the making. Unfortunately, what needs clarification 1s 
not so much the situation as the State Department. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement of November 17 on the Darlan 
ul was sufficiently clarifying, but little attention seems 
have been paid to it by the men directing our foreign 
policy. Informed opinion here is agreed that Darlan was 
srepared to do almost anything we asked of him. Blame 
for the failure to free political prisoners and to repeal 
the Nurnberg laws must be assessed against the State 
Department. 
There is very little evidence that it pressed for either 


action, although Mr. Roosevelt had asked for both 


clearly and publicly on November 17. The way in which 
the request was made involved the prestige of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the eyes of the world, and 


liplomats are supposed to understand the value of 


stige—at least they are always talking about it. When 
I first inquired at the State Department about the failure 


to repeal the anti-Jewish laws in North Africa, I was 
id that ours was not an occupying army and could not 


give orders to the civil popu 
United States and the authorities in North Africa 


ition: the relations between 


were relations between friendly and allied powers. In 
that case, the President’s request that political prisoners 











or Mr. Hull 





be freed and the Nirn! laws be repealed would seem 
to be a matter to be taken up by our Minister, Robert D 
Murphy, with the civil a North Africa. H 
can the State Depar Y} on the theory that « 
I 
is not an occupying army and at the same time declat 
} 
that the carrying out of the President's request is th 


responsibility of General Eisen 


i 
59 FtmMment? 


I suspect that men like Murphy, James Clement Dunn, 


4 


YP » Athactne f / 2 -] ha ] i] ¢ n« ny 
Ray Atherton, and A. A. Berle have Ii nterest in free 
rs 4%. 1 ] of j — 
ing those political prisoners. Berle as Assistant Secretary of 
i 
P T . Bal 
State, Dunn as polit l ad r for Eur id Atherton 
| » ™ ’ 
as acting chief of the European division we n t] 
principal archi of our pro-Vich | 1 ki 
I I j 
} 1 [ | ! 1 
that th State Department o ls are del t! i 
] ] ] 
thn y m nt hesit ( UO} iy to <« Y ( r i of the 
J ’ , 
Nurnberg laws. One of their ar nts J it migh 
7 : <i eae 
offend the Arabs,” a point on which Berle feels so 
} ' 1 } 1 } } } { 
deeply that he doubted the w m of pointing a J 
) ! 
to the recent inter-departm if comm on which went 
_ | eo = . 
to North Afri son ie has n confusing Islam 
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in two months have passed since the 
asked that all laws in North Africa which had been in- 
spired by Nazi ideology be repealed. The first State De 
partment official to whom I spoke was Samuel Reber, 
assistant chief of the European division. He said the 
State Department was making a study of the question. 


’ 


Reber spoke vaguely of certain anti-Arab decrees and 
laws which should properly be repealed along with th 
anti-Jewish laws. This seemed sensible, until I checked 
it from French sources and found that the department's 


admittedly vague (‘we're having it looked up in the 
library’’) ideas on French law gave an incorrect impres 


sion. Reber had mentioned the Lyautey decrees in 


- } 7 
nsisted thal 


instead of being anti-Arab, these decrees favored Is 


Morocco as anti-Arab, but French sources 


by permitting Moroccans who so chose to live according 


to their own religious laws and customs rather than 
those of France. An Arab might have as many wives 
is the Koran allowed, though French law does not permit 
polygamy. Reber spoke vagucly of French Republican 


laws alse volved in thi a a ee a 
aws also involved in this que won, Dut the oniy one a 


French lawyer could find was the Grennieux decree of the 


1870's, which gave the Jews of France the right to be 
naturalized. When I reported back with these finding: 





the question. I was advised to inquire at the War 
Department. 

Later, at a press conference, I asked Secretary Hull, 
“Is the State Department taking any steps to follow 
through on the President's request of last November 17 

it all laws inspired by Nazi ideology in North Africa 
be repealed?”’ The answer was that he wished we could 
get our minds on the war for a few minutes out of each 
lay. He went on to say more in the same vein, and he 
was quite angry, but he did not answer the question. 
What the Secretary said was nevertheless revealing. We 


have a department, the War Department, for military 


= 


matters. The State s supposed to handle 


Jepartment 
political matters. The Secretary's answer implies that 
these political questions have little bearing on the war. 
Yet it is on the political issues of human equality and 
freedom that the President and the American people are 
fighting this war, and it is on these issues that our gov- 
ernment appeals to the masses of Europe and Asia. Mr. 


Hull is fond of dwelling on moral issues in his speeches 
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but seems to resent it when he is asked to make his word 
good in the actual conduct of our foreign policy. 

The final blow to State Department pretenses abou 
North Africa is the news which leaked out here « 
reasons why Under Secretary of Agriculture Pau 
Appleby resigned after three weeks as special assi 
to Secretary Hull in charge of the Office of Foreign Ter. 
ritories. Appleby was asked by the President him 
take the post and was supposed to be in charge « 
matters affecting occupied and conquered territory. He 
resigned when he discovered that behind his back M 
phy, Dunn, Atherton, and Berle had arranged for | 
routon’s appointment as Governor General of Algeria, 
Appleby had reason to suspect that this was rushed 
through against the wishes of General Eisenhower, and 
he was angered when Secretary Hull dispatched a ca 
to Buenos Aires clearing Peyrouton’s travel papers { 
North Africa less than forty-eight hours before a 
partmental meeting at which Appleby was prepared to 
present the full facts on Peyrouton’s malodorous past. 


a] 





Germany After Aiitler 


BY HIRAM MOTHERWELL 





HAT Germany will be like on armistice day 
is something for which our imagination has no 
precedent. This time will be radically different 

from last time. Germany on armistice day will be a social 

shambles comparable only to the anarchy of the Dark 

Ages. The German social structure of 1918 was devas- 

tated by fire. That of 1942, by the time total defeat 

comes, will have been blasted by dynamite, shattered not 
only by war but by Hitler's own hand. 
THE GERMAN STRUCTURE OF NOVEMBER, 1918 
The elements of German social stability which per- 
sisted throughout World War I, and emerged more or 

Jess intact when fighting ceased, were: 

The Political Parties. These, though sometimes chang- 
ing their labels, continued to represent substantially the 
interests they had promoted in 1914: the Nationalists— 


he Junker landowners and the aristocracy of the army; 


- 


the Conservatives—the big industrialists and bankers; 


the Democratic “middle parties”—the shopkeepers, the 


professions, and much of the peasantry; the “Center” 


that portion of the middle and working classes and 
peasantry organized, parallel with the Catholic trade 
" ns. under the aegis of the Catholic church; the So- 


cial-Democratic Party—the majority of the wage work 
ers and many of the lower middle class. 
The Catholic Church. This, though not formally in 


politics, was a powerful force resisting radical change. 















The Evangelical churches exercised a comparable 
fluence, though less directly. 

The Army (in part). Although the army as a whole 
ceased to be an instrument of the state, certain port: 
of it, preserving Junker discipline and tradition, consti- 
tuted themselves independent political weapons for con 
servatism, and were far more successful in preserving 
the old Germany than the fiasco of the Kapp Putsch 
vould suggest. 

Big Industry. This came through the war intact, de- 
spite heavy wear and tear on its working equipment. At 
first, after the armistice, it replaced the banks as the na- 
tional repository of liquid capital and source of slush 
money for reactionary politics. It was the first element in 
the German economy to reconstitute itself completely. 

The Municipalities, The German municipalities were 
largely non-political and admirably administered. They 
naintained their governmental machinery and traditions 
straight through war and revolution and inflation. The 
same is true in lesser degree of some of the German states. 

The Press. The German press preserved its individu- 
ality and traditions through the war untouched, save for 
military censorship and spasmodic pressure by the gov- 
ernment. 

The Peasantry. This was less an active political force 
than a reservoir of conservative influence. It held on to 
its food, voted for the same old politicians, and supplied 
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the rank and file of the monarchist regiments which pe- 
riodically shot up the discontented cities. 

The German Civil Service. This body of methodically 
trained, industrious, unimaginative, and incorruptible 
administrators remained the nervous system of the Ger- 
man state organization through thick and thin. To them 
orders were orders, whether emanating from S. M. 
(Seine Majestat) Wilhelm or from S. M. (Saddle- 
Maker) Ebert. Thus, though cabinets toppled and politi- 
cians followed one another as through a revolving door, 
the day-by-day business of government was carried on 
punctiliously, honestly, and—despite appalling disorder 
and starvation salaries—fairly efficiently. 

THE INTANGIBLES 

The chief intangible force that held revolutionary 
Germany in check after the 1918 armistice was hunger 
and the hope for speedy food. In Russia, the previous 
year, revolution meant to the masses “‘peace and bread” 
—the end of the war and “therefore” food. In Germany 
the war had already ended, and the masses rightly be- 
lieved that further disorder would delay the restoration 
of normal food supplies. 

A second intangible was the well-nigh universal be- 
lief—carefully nurtured by Allied propaganda—that 
since Kaiserism had made, and lost, the war, a demo- 
cratic regime, presumably Kaiserism’s opposite, would 
bring and preserve peace. The Fourteen Points were for 
a short time a powerful agent for the encouragement of 
a sincere attempt to achieve German democracy. 

Another intangible was the reverence of the Germans 
for order and authority. When the superstructure of the 
social order was falling about their ears, and the invin- 
cible army itself was splitting and disintegrating, a red 
stamp on a piece of paper remained a command. To the 
Germans, if it is not in the official scheme of things it 
cannot happen. If the official weather report says “Fair,” 
then the rain simply is not falling. 

Parenthetically, the one intangible that most effectively 
wrecked the will to democracy and collaboration in post- 
war reconstruction was the exclusive-war-guilt clause of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Probably never in history have 
a few dozen mere words had so fateful an effect. 

HITLER’S REVOLUTION THE REAL THING 

Now compare the structural elements which survived 
World War I with those of which Hitler’s Germany is 
made. While doing so, bear always in mind that there 
was no true revolution in Germany in 1918—only a 
change of regime. There as been a broad and deep 
revolution in Germany between 1933 and 1942. 

All political parties except the Nazi have been sup- 
pressed and their underground remnants persecuted. All 
trade unions have been dissolved and supplanted by a 
state labor organization. Business and the professions 
have been purged and manacled, and authority within 
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them has been largely transferred to Nazi hands. The 
churches have, so far as Hitler has been able to contrive 
it, been split and gagged. The ordinary police have be- 
come Nazi errand boys. Even much of the army has been 
effectively Nazified. The press ‘has morally ceased to 
exist. Such grand old names as the Frankfurter Zeitung 
and the Berlimer Tageblatt, though doubtless retaining 
their old typography and make-up, are only names, com- 
manding not a scrap of credence or authority. Above all, 
the civil service has been completely demoralized and 
forced to do the infinity of little crooked jobs whereby 
the Nazis administer the daily life of the land. As a force 
for social cohesion it no longer exists. 

But not only has the social structure of old Germany 
been physically shattered; it has been spiritually dissolved 
by the Nazi poison. The tradition of inflexible service to 
the state and to the laws has vanished. Even Hitler dared 
not at first nick the granite of the German judicial tra- 
dition. To the astonishment of the world, the Reichstag 
fire trial was conducted with absolute fairness and faith- 
fulness to legal procedure. Today Hitler can instruct his 
puppet judges to render justice not in accordance with 
the law but according to “instinct.” Everyone must take 
Nazi orders, not only to pervert justice for Nazi politics, 
but to levy graft for Nazi pockets. Every business office, 
every government bureau, is bossed by a petty Nazi chicf 
either in the swivel chair or in the near background. 

It is this denial of the Prussian state tradition—aus- 
terely reverenced from the days of Frederick the Great 
down to 1933—that clinches the certainty of German 
moral fragmentation on armistice day. Even so recently 
as 1932 the judge who delivered an opinion based on 
anything but the law, the civil servant who accepted a 
bribe for winking at an infraction of die Verordnungen, 
would have been as unthinkable as a minister of the Gos- 
pel who introduced his mistress at a church sociable. 
Today not only the body but the soul of Prussian-German 
society is shot through with political disease. 

To understand why this loss of faith in governmental 
incorruptibility is so devastating to Germany, you must 
bear in mind a basic peculiarity of the German character. 
That is its complete dependence on theoretical certainty 
as a prerequisite to action. The Germans’ faith in gov- 
ernment is rigid. For a century and a half they have be- 
lieved that judges render judgment precisely according 
to the law, that state employees sign papers exactly ac- 
cording to the regulations. In this certainty they have 
been able to achieve miracles of organization. And for a 
century and a half their certainty was justified. 

Then Hitler forced upon them a new certainty—that 
the Fuhrer and his elique are always right. On armistice 
day they will see that this new certainty has brought them 
to disaster. Where shall they turn? What is there left for 
them to rely on? We can hardly imagine the spiritual 
panic of the average German on armistice day. 
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With total defeat the official Nazis will be yanked out 


of government, national and local, out of the pseud 


trade-union structure, out of the banks and business 


U- 


houses, out of the professional associations and the pr 
and out of the churches. Leaving what? An emptiness, 
an absence of certainty and authority, of any pattern for 


living, of any ruling force that can treat for peace in the 
name of the nation. When on armistice day certainty 


vanishes, Germany will be one vast psychosis. 


STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS IN TOMORROW'S GERMANY 
The Army. It is impossible, of course, to foresee what 
shape the German army will be in when the smash-up 
comes. Since it will continue to be whipped on to the 
fight until the last moment, it will probably tend to break 


down in all parts at once, like the one-hoss shay, with 
general refusal of commands, mutinies, killing of off- 


cers, mass desertion. But parts of the army wil! certainly 


carry over some of the Nazi authority and will doubtless 


attempt to set up the first post-Nazi government 

The Catholic Church, This has persisted relatively un- 
impaired in strength, although its politi al and social 
expressions—the Center Party and its associated Catholic 
trade unions—have been thoroughly crushed. The church 


commands the religious faith of at least 20 per cent of 
the German people. It influence would be a definite ele- 
ment of support for any social order of whicly it ap- 


proved. The Evangelical churches, though spe: 


ortion of the population, are less well 


iking for 
a much larger pro} 
organized to exert political influence. 

The Communist Party. This ts in all probability the 
only one of the pre-Hitler parties, in Germany as in the 
rest of Europe, which has managed to maintain an effec- 
tive underground organization. By virtue of this fact, 
and of the prestige of what will be victorious Soviet 
Russia, it will exercise influence out of all proportion to 
its numbers. Paradoxically, it will probably present itself 
as the party, not of revolution, but of law and order— 
which, by comparison with the surrounding chaos, may 
well be true. It will be out in front in its ability to reor- 
ganize and discipline the industrial workers, a substantial 


the professional and lower middle classes, the 


| irt of! 
peasants of the large-estate regions of the northeast, and 
an unpredictable proportion of the defeated army. 

The Small Peasantry. This appears to have come rela- 
tively unscathed, as a class, through the Hitler revolu- 
tion. However, it will re present only a passive force for 


stability rather than an active force for the reorganiza- 


tion of social life 
Bie Industry. This has been bossed and kicked around 


by the Nazis to such an extent that it will emerge from 
the war spineless and unable to exert positive political 
influence until its equities and its markets have been 
clearly defined—by which time a lot of things will have 
happened, Its natural ally, finance, will be literally non- 


existent. 
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Large Landowners. In default of an army and state 
machine to protect them, the large landowners will be 
liability rather than an asset to conservatism, especial 
since they are largely situated in the northeast, closest 
to Soviet Russia, which supplies a historical example to 


peasants living on big estates. 


Such are a few of the elements out of which a n: 
Germany might be built after the collapse. They are nct 


sufficient material on which to construct anythir 


ns 


could be recognized as the old German Reich. Tha 
gone forever. For in between these scattered fragm 
of stability there will be one immense vacuum—the sp 
left vacant by the old German state. That has 
been destroyed by Hitler himself. 

ALTERNATIVE TO CHAOS? 


Before the final crack-up—before total German resis: 
ance faces total annihilation—the German Junker 
army will in all probability present itself to the w 
as the destined inheritor of the Prussian state 
defeat becomes certain, when the Nazi regime is clear 
doomed, the army generals will say to the world 
less through puppet politicians—and say in all sincerit 
“We are the only force left which can eliminate 
Nazis and form a government to prevent collapse 
German state. We are the only great tradition whi 
held over from Frederick the Great, all through the N 
hysteria. Make peace with us now, before we are 
pletely disarmed, or expect all Europe to go d 
ruins.” The argument will carry weight with manj 
persons in the United Nations who honestly believe t! 
military order in Central Europe is preferable to t 
disintegration. 

But a peace with the German generals would be or 
a truce. War would break out again in time—havc 
doubt of that. And meanwhile Germany's victims 
throughout Europe would turn the continent into a hell 
The United Nations would find themselves in a virtual 
alliance to protect Germany against the nations it has 
butchered. The deal cannot go through. The German 
army itself could not restore order in Central Europe 
Hitler has destroyed too much of the old Germany to 
permit its ever again being pieced together. There is no 
alternative to the final destruction of the German power 
and the chaos which will follow. 

That chaos, at the beginning, will be as complete as it 
will be inevitable. Just because the Germans are spirit- 
ually so dependent on authority they will be Europe's 
most furious anarchists when authority collapses. Besides 
the fragmentation of the German economic apparatus 
-——and its bombed and worn-out factories, its shattered 
transportation system, its exhausted farming land, its 
valueless money—we must expect a bewildering frag 
mentation of its social and political loyalties. The Ger- 
man body politic will fall literally to pieces. Although 
the old states of the Reich will try to resume their local 
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will not, in fact, be able to administer their 


own territories. Each city, in a mad scramble for avail- 


able ial and industrial materials, 
elf. Nor will the cities be able to maintain or- 


ha 


will become a law 


d rovernment. They, too, will be riven with civil war 
and private murder as the people settle their scores with 
their Nazi oppressors. The units of local authority will 
more probably be such entities as church parishes, politi- 
¢ cells, hastily formed shop unions, disteic farm- 
ers gues, voluntary vigilante bands, improvisec 1 fac- 
t militias. And Coeengnont the country will range 
\ ng regiments of the former German army, which 


5 will not yet 









BY W. 


4 HE economic life of Puerto Rico is at a standstill, 
1d starvation threatens a large part of the popu- 
tion. The situation has been brought to its pres- 


i 
ent acute stage by the war, but its underlying causes 


il conditions that ex1: 


Must be soug! ht in e ted | ng prior 
to the war. The problem calls for realism, and for har- 
n among the various elements seeking a solution. 
id, we find confusion in Washington and political 


The House (€ 


Congress was actually persua aded 


dividing the island. Committee on 
lture in the last 

by Bolivar Pagan, Puerto Rican Resident Commissioner, 
k on to a bill appropriating $15,000,000 to over- 
the island’s food shortage an amendment provid- 

ig that none of the money could be used so long as 
{ rnor Tugw And last week the 


e Territories Committee approved a bill introduced 


ell remained in office. 
Senator Vandenberg to remove Tugwell from office. 
Before voting, the committee listened to a _— by 


Pagan in which Tugwell was accused of using the island 


a) ‘a guinea pig for crazy experiments.” But at least the 
ight has served to focus attention on the lamentable 
state of Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rico depends for income upon the exportation 


its major crop, and of rum, tobacco, coffee, 
The United States 


taxes 95 per cent of all exports, and in return the island 


oO! sugar, 
Needlework 1 fruits d vegetables 
ceclCwoOrk, and fruits and vegetables. 


imports from this country 40 per cent of its food, as well 
a> almost everything else necessary to the life of its peo- 
ple. With the greater part of its arable land used for 
products for export, it cannot be self-sustaining. It long 
Maintained a favorable, though diminishing, trade bal- 


Im Passe in Puerto Rico 


ADOLPHE ROBERTS 
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the Wagnerian legend pictures Sicefried holding the 
broken pieces of his father’s sword, facing the alterna- 
tives of patching it together or making a new weapon of 

He decides he must grind it to powder and from the 
steel-dust forge another and sturdier 


1s, 


sword to protect 
him against the curse of the old g 
When armistice day comes it will be too lat 


th 


together the remnants of the Reich. Germany will have 


been shattered. But Germans, the fine steel-dust of Sieg 
fried's avn will remain. They, their proud mun lt 
ties, their stern religious loyalties, their ancient adherence 
to local tradition and state, will eventually be dependable 


lemen?t Erne th ry Lerma f +} > Coatderat } sant 
eciements ror the Making or the new federat I 


L &* nt , , 4 , 1” , ; sere70 1 P f 
be the SHojseCcr OF artlicies to appear in JerliconuRne ; 6€5S. | 





sut that balance was always fictitious, for 


ance on paper, 
i i 
the |i 
dustries went to capitalists in the United States 
Even before the war Puerto Ricans were Pini 
poor—the average income of a family was about $ 
and tens of 


on’s share of the profits from sugar and other in- 


N 


a year. The island is seriously overpopulated, 
thousands of adults of the present generation have never 
held a job or earned any money simply because the op- 
portunities to do so were non-existent. 

German submarine campaign pot under 
nter, Puerto 


When the 
way in the Atlantic and the Caribbean last wi 
Rican commerce was paralyzed. Some of the larger boats 
carrying freight to and from the United States were taken 


over by the navy; others were sunk. Smaller, slower 


craft, usually without refrigeration, were substituted. The 
island was 


needed to serve the 


and the War Shipping Adminis- 


minimum 


56,512 
tration was promptly informed of this fact. But according 


shipping 

tons a month, 
to the recent report of the Chavez Senatorial 
“picked from the air the figure of 


committee 


the administration 
25.000 tons and set it as the minimum tonnage t 
allocated to Puerto Rico.” Even this was not maintained. 
In September, 1942, the tonnage ed th 
had dwindled to a little more than 3,000 tons. 


1 
pe 


which react 
island 
After that the situation improved slowly. 

Today the warehouses are glutted with sugar which 
cannot be sent out of the country. It could be more safely 
stored if converted into syrup, but containers for this 
purpose are lacking. Nor are there bottles enough for 
the rum distilled. 


to pay scandalously low wages and had been injured by 


The needlework industry, which used 














ind-hour law as well as by competition from 


is practically extinct. Coffee and tobacco, fruits 


and vegeta 


tion. But the supply of vegetables is so inadequate that 


bles remain on the island for home consump- 


the army has had to refrain from buying them in order 


to give civilians a chance. 
staple food of the masses, was almost all 


and little has been received lately. The price 

en fixed at eight cents a pound, an increase of two 

or three cents over normal prices. When a small quantity 
was put on the market, the supply was exhausted almost 


immediately in spite of rationing—usually two pounds 


person—by the storekeepers. The disappointed peo- 

ted in several towns. 
es have disappeared, except for a few very small 
shipped in from Santo Domingo, which sell for 
a 


} 
oi 


pound. Macaroni and spaghetti are usu- 
le. Meat is extremely scarce; the stock- 
they cannot afford to sell at the prices 
e government. Smal] quantities of beef, mut- 
, and pork from the Virgin Islands are bought by 
the rich at high prices. Lard has disappeared and vege- 
table substitutes are scarce. Olive oil sells at $4 to $5 a 
half-gallon. Small native eggs have found purchasers at 
$1.08 a dozen. In normal times very little milk is pro- 
duced on the island. The demands of the armed forces 


have made inroads into the 


disease has further diminished it. Stations for distributing 


evaporated milk to children under seven have been estab- 


small supply, and a cattle 


lished, but the stocks are low. 


So far, bread is plentiful, though the quality is poor 
All flour is shipped in from the States, and preference 


appears to have been given this commodity. Butter, 


| a | 


rarely obtainable, sells at a minimum fixed price of 
seventy-five cents a pound String beans are sixteen cents, 
cabbage twenty-five and thirty, tomatoes twenty to thirty 
cents a pound, and lettuce twenty to twenty-five cents for 
a smal! head. Native standbys, such as plantains, yams, 
and yautia, which ought to be abundant in a tropical 
country, fail to meet Puerto Rico's needs, for land which 
should be in the hands of farmers has been swallowed 
up by the huge sugar estates. A plantain now brings a 
nickel in San Juan, a fantastic price according to old 
standards. It is difficult to imagine what the great mass 
of the population, always penniless and always under- 
nourished, is eating today. 

Because he foresaw these conditions, attempted to re- 
form Puerto Rico's economy even before the outbreak of 
war, and is secking a way to free the people permanently 
from want, Governor Tugwell has become the object of 
bitter attacks. His enemies in the United States call him 
a visionary with a lust for squandering the public funds. 
In Puerto Rico the case against him is much more con- 
crete. Politicians are disturbed by the rise to power 


of the Popular Democratic Party which supports him, 
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and the moneyed interests fear any prospect of ¢ 
changes; they are perfectly willing that the island 
continue to produce mainly sugar while the 
majority of its inhabitants go hungry. 

Shortly before we entered the war, a local progra: 
stimulate subsistence farming was proposed. It wa 
inally believed that the plan could be financed 
WPA, which still functions on a large scale in P 
Rico, and this idea seems to have been encourag 
certain WPA officials. It turned out that regu 
governing the relief agency made this impossib|: 
much valuable time had been tost in the attempt t 
tain the help of the WPA, a bill appropriating 
for the original purpose was introduced in (¢ 
with the approval of Governor Tugwell. Def: 
one session, it was revived in 1942 only to be an 
by Tugwell’s enemies as described above. 

In spite of some increased planting of crops 
the guidance of the Insular Department of Agri 
Puerto Rico's food problem, more than a year 
entered the war, is still unsolved. To extend the far: 
program, 18,000 tons of fertilizer are needed ur 
as well as a large quantity of seed. These would | 
be imported from the States, and it is difficult to : 
they can be brought in when every cubic foot of 
ping space is needed for food. 


The United States public may well ask how 
impasse could have developed and who is to blan 
it. The situation is extremely complex. Rexford 
Tugwell came to Puerto Rico under severe hand 
His advocacy of the “five-hundred-acre law,” whic! 
vides for the redistribution of land held by the 
corporations, had made the wealthiest and most int 
tial citizens his implacable enemies. The fact that he w 
named chancellor of the university as well as govert 
made a bad impression on other elements, an impr 
not wholly effaced by his early resignation of the chan- 
cellorship. 

Tugwell assumed office just after the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party, led by Luis Mufioz Marin, president of the 
Senate, had been victorious in the 1940 elections and was 
coming into full possession of the machinery of govera- 
ment. The Populares, as they are called, were in sym 
pathy with his liberal ideas and with the New Deal. But 
they had drawn their strength from the masses, not from 
the educated white-collar class, and consequently pro 
vided Tugwell with little good material for public 
ofhce. Moreover, they had won by a very narrow margin 
and were able to control the House only with the aid 
the Unification Party, a collaboration which has often 
threatened to fail them. The election by island-wide vote 
of Bolivar Pagan as Resident Commissioner in Washing 
ton has enabled the Republican-Socialist coalition, Pa 
gan's party, to claim that the Populares are not really a 
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attacked, especially for the a 


rity party and that Tugwell has no right to govern 


) the outse 
ind’s leading newspaper, El Mus 


} oe cemaem 
ent, and its English-language 


7 
j 


radio by important groups, 


n of Farmers. 
} tN en + 


} —! 
ive Deen the S} ecin 


charges against the Gov 


\V/7 : = 4 ol, as ne a¢ » > oe 
We may dismiss as sheer nonsense the statement 


aused a “wave of communistic terror,” neither 


rene tate 1 = 
ists mor terror being at all in evidence. 


Pe : ‘ 

it he is the tool of Luis Mufioz 
rr . » at : T A 

s scarcely deserves more attention. No American 


utive needs to be the tool of any Puerto Rican, 
may assume that Tugwell has allied himself with 
ares because 


he feels that they share his ideas 


the future of the island and will help him 


them out. To bear out the 


ica} 


accusation that he is 


phasis 1s 


placed on 
rf i 


and extravagant, much em 
vious record in public life. His opponents also 
it it is unwise to institute long-term experimen- 
cts at this time, under the extremely difficult con- 

uused by the war. A planning board set up by the 
ture and approved by the Governor has been sav- 
ppointments made to it 
university professor as head at a salary of 


no 
eee: 
Pa} 


and two other members at salaries of $6,000 each. 
ild seem to be one of the most valid criticisms of 


Governor and the Populares, for although Puerto 


1 economy has long needed planning and revision 
D é ) 


pensive project of this kind is hardly practical now. 
ver, the National Resources Planning Board has 


t O1 





15.05 is too little for any person with dependents 


nal office in Puerto Rico which costs the people 


thing and appears to be doing a conscientious job. 


r grounds for the charge of extravagance are 


| in the acquisition by the insular government of 


power companies and in the entire set-up of the 


ulled Water Resources Authority, a project dear to the 
rnor’s heart. In this matter the Governor's critics 


ibtedly influenced by the antagonism to govern- 
vnership felt by all capitalists, enhanced by actual 


profits. It should be pointed out that in the past 


companies in Puerto Rico have charged high 
N 


esources Au- 


! given poor service. The Water R 
has not been functioning long enough for one 
vhether or not it has revolutionized things for 


r. Cases brought against it by some of the power 
being appealed. 

‘ i 
all incomes of $15.05 a week 


islative session, has 


taxing 


just passed at a special leg 


ted with indignant protests. Since it is designed, 
fr, to raise a fund for the relief of unemployment, 


tt be openly attacked by any political party. Cer- 


t Tugwell has been ruthlessly criticized 
, nominally 
eS a a 
subsidiary, the 
uynal. El Mundo’s attacks have been echoed 


including the As- 


Marin and the 





to live on in Puerto Rico today. Yet had the tax been 
placed only on higher incomes, with the rate for thos 
incomes necessarily greater, n Ns Now com- 
plaining would b t ll m re Out rar | Retroa tive claus s 
in some tax bills passed by Popular Democratic votes and 
approved by the Governor have aroused resentment 
which it must be admitted is justified. The pr of 
retroactive taxation is a dangerous « Property 


owners and business 


with a shattered 


economy cannot fail 
to be alarmed by it. 
Governor Tugwell 
is charged with try- 
ing to establish a so- 
cialistic¢ 


Puerto Rico and 


government 
in 
with suppressing civ- ’ 
ties. Neither 
accusation seems well 
The 


unwise and cumber- 


il liberties. 


substantiated 





some ruling that all 


Re xf ra Gu y T MPU ell 


news from heads of 

departments and official sources must pass through the 
ofhce of the Coordinator of Information at the palace 
lent some color to the charge of tyranny, but the idea did 
not originate with Tugwell, and the regulation, for- 
tunately, has been abolished. Nothing the Governor has 
sponsored can really be called socialistic except in the 
broadest sense of the word. Government ownership of 
utilities and water resources is a commonplace in the 
world today. The distribution of sugar lands among the 
peasantry parallels agrarian reforms carried out in typi- 
cally capitalist countries years ago. For that matter, the 
law restricting sugar-plantation holdings to 500 acres 
has been on the books, unenforced, for decades. It was 


adopted by an early American administration which was 


not inspired by any political theory but saw clearly that 


Puerto Rico, with its abnormally rising population, could 


not afford to allow the sugar people indefinitely to crowd 


out the cultivators of food cr IPs. Tugwell and Mufoz 
sim} | 

and insist that the distribution of land cannot wait for 
the end of the 


953,243; in 1940 it 


are using ‘le arithmetic when they revive this 


war. In 1899 the tsland’s popu 


/ ya 
] $69 55 
; »« } 


was 


doubled in forty-one years. 


Munoz stated the other day that every 
family was entitled to a minimum of a quarter-acre of 
land. He added, “If we can acquire 180,000 acres we 
can abolish the last remnants of the feudal system in ten 
years.” Governor Tugwell ts in hearty agreement, and 


if that makes him a socialist he is doubtless willing to be 


called one. 











Lhe Jews of Europe 


Il. ALTERNATIVES TO ZION 





HE struggle to save the Jews must be waged on 
several fronts. First, Hitlerism must be destroyed. 

Not a Jew is safe as long as that philosophy rules 
anywhere in the world. It cannot be confined within any 
borders; its anarchistic nihilism drives it perpetually to- 
ward aggression. It must dominate the world or be de- 
stroyed; there are no other possibilities. 

When the war has been won, Jewish rights and prop- 
erty should be restored in all countries where restitution 
is possible. For example, in France, Holland, Belgium, 
Norway, where relatively small Jewish populations 
nuinely enjoyed equal rights, there should be insis- 
tence upon immediate restoration of those rights and of 
sroperty seized by the Nazis from the Jews. These coun- 
tries are on the whole orderly and law-abiding. Written 
records and a sense of justice still abide among their 
peoples. Such of their Jews as survive the holocaust may 
hope, however scarred, to regain their former status. 


In Central and Eastern Europe, where most of tl 


ic 
Jews have lived, it must be insisted that at least the prin- 
ciple of equality for the Jews be acce pted. This war will 
have no moral meaning if at its end any people are 
denied the rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness that others possess. The peace treaty should con- 
tain guaranties of human rights to Jews in all countries, 
and of minority rights in those East European countries 
where Jewish religion and culture can best be safeguarded 
by special provisions. There is no Jew, regardless of 
ideology, who will not work and fight for this principle. 
No good Christian, no genuine democrat can be content 
with less 

These rights, to have any meaning at all, must be pro- 
tected by international police power. The unhappy ex- 
perience of minorities from Versailles to Vichy demon- 
strates the emptiness of legal formulas without adequate 
machinery for enforcement and sanctions. The full safe- 
guarding of minority rights is obviously bound up with 
the establishment of a superstate organization limiting 
the sovereignty of individual states. In the light of the 
recent intensification of nationalism in Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States, the creation of a truly 
f rful leas 


;s will be defenseless without it is very certain. 


rue of nations may seem uncertain. But that 
minoriti 

The principle of equal rights for all groups has been 
accepted by the various governments in-exile. But what 
bearing does this really have on the Jewish problem in 


Central and Eastern Europe? Can the dignity and the 





BY PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN 





tism? Can police eradicate prejudice? Can internat; 
guaranties genuinely assure Jews of equality or cont 


ment in countries where they are unwanted? How long 
would the United Nations be ready to provide soldiers 


to keep minorities where they are not welcome? 

not the historic question of the position of the Jer 
in Europe still confront us, regardless of the outcome of 
the war? And must we not measure our hopes and plans 
against the realities of Jewish life in Europe? | 
look closely at these realities. 

We are compelled to note in the first place that Jews 
were guaranteed precisely similar rights by the T: 
of Versailles. In the Polish Minorities treaty of June : 
1919, which served as the model for all others d 
with minorities, Poland undertook to grant “f 
complete protection of life and liberty to all inhabi- 
tants of Poland without distinction of birth, nat 
language, race, or religion” (Article 2). But it wa 
demonstrated that in the dislocated post-war 
this treaty could not protect Jews against the trad 
anti-Semitism of the Polish masses streaming to the 
Or against the resentment of the rising Polish 
geoisie with whom the Jews were in competition. E\ 
Polish government was compelled to make concessions 
to Jew-baiting. They did not formally repudiate their 
obligations; they simply evaded them. The law restrict 
ing the Jewish religious slaughtering of animals was a 
clear illustration. Under the guise of humanitarianism a 
decree was enacted which was designed to drive Jews 
from their important position in the meat trade. Unt 
that time 30 per cent of the butchers of Poland were 
Jews. The motives of the anti-Semites were made per- 
fectly plain when their spokesman, Dudzinski, said in 
the parliamentary debate, “We desire to plunge a knife 
into the vital nerve of Polish Jewry and to make their 
lives unbearable.” No treaty could prevent Vice-Presi- 
dent Miedzinski from publicly proposing in the Polish 
Sejm in 1937 that all but fifty thousand of Poland's three 
million Jews emigrate from the country. 

There is one way by which laws protecting the right 
of Jews might be enforced, as was indicated by Sir Archt- 
bald Sinclair, leader of the British Liberal Party, in his 
reply to a Jewish delegation: “When the war is over we 
shall see to it that equal rights are promised to you 10 
every constitution in Europe. But there is only one wa 
to guarantee that this promise is carried out—to station 
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security of Jews be defended by laws against anti-Semj. 
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ver the promise to you 





Sir Archibald saw no possibility of such a 


i 


. worthless if they run contrary to the wishes 





lation. 








the steady deterioration of the Jewish position 
1 11} 


Versailles clearly before us, we shall be not only 





+ criminal to act on the assumption that another 


Lil 


treaty, another blueprint for a new world order, 





hl, 


ve the Jewish problem in Europe. Such a treaty 





toward the solution only if it is suppe 








of the various peoples. Let us look at t 


countries with large Jewish populations, 





ny, Poland, Hungary, 


Germany who will supersede the Nazis? Will it be 





and Rumania 






isser, founder of the Free German movement 


er's Enemy No. 1? He insists in his recent book, 






Prussian Eagle over Germany,” that in his new 






Jews may not acquire German citizenship, must 





ect to alien legislation, and may not marry non- 






lews. Will it be the Junkers? They are traditionally antt- 
C out of snobbishness. Will it be the middle class? 






fear the competition of Jews. Or will it be the 





f Germany, the most troublesome group confront- 





» the Western world? How can the other nations live 





with a generation utterly corrupted by Nazi 





nulousness and ruthlessness? 





the attitude of the Poles 


3 e september l, 192 ), 





1 the Jews has somewhat improved. I have spoken 





leaders who expressed genuine gratitude for 





Ity and courage of the Jews in resisting the Nazi 





'T} ] } I ~* ya kes “les r he 
The Polish Premier Sikorski has promised the 





' : ' ' 
rights. But after the war, as vast numbers of 





+ 


yothold in a shaky economy, there 





bitter struggle for survival. The Jews will find 


.< 





is always in the most insecure interstices of 





mic order. The Polish peasants have remained 





pet cent of the Jew s have 





lged from their homes. The Polish workers 


1 
i 





; ; 
1eir factories, the lumbermen 





to return to t 





-> 


orests, the miners to their mines. But the Jews 






| ‘ h sett . _—, ses 
forced by history into the petty bourgeoisie 





_ i. a ere oS eee F 
1ve no roots in the soil of Poland, no abiding stake 






nomy. 
tT XT | r + - + 3 ) 
[he Nazi conquerors have given more than 90 per 
of all convertible Jewish enterprises to Poles. 
w of the deliberate squeezing of the Jews out of 





Poland’s economy before the war, in view of the fierce 





1 ’ ’ 1 1. 
tition for a livelihood which will follow the war, 


eturned to 





a p a 
can we hope that these enterprises will be 





jews after the war, or that Jewish youth will be per- 
mitt 1 + ¢ tl " - "< -~ a rath) lb ? Mo = 
hited to enter the proiessions On an equal basis’ More 
over, signs of virulent anti-Semitism, now partially sub- 




















to warn Jews not to hope for any 
war world, Prime Minister Nicholas von Kallay sol 
stated in the Hungarian Parliament, “Never again will 
the Jews of Hungary be able to own land 
In Rumania the situation is even worse than in Poland 
The Poles at least see that the Jews stand at their side in 
resisting the Nazis. Rumania, however, has lined up wit 
the Nazis, and Rumanian leaders know that the Jews 
wish and work for the downfall of their allies. If Jews 


for Germany were accused of th 


after the last war, what will they be 


c 1 ’ 
who fought loyally 


“stab in the back” 
blamed for after this? 

The whole tragedy of European Jewry was made 
clearer to me by one experience in Rumania than by all 
these larger political considerations. In the summer of 
1930 I went with Eugene Kovacs, Bucharest correspon- 
dent of the New York Times, to Balaceano, a little vil 
pogrom. We 
found a community of thirty-five Jewish families that 


had been left desolate by hate-maddened peasants 


lage in the north where there had been a 


M st 


of the Jewish men had been beaten physically; limbs 


were broken, heads were split open. Their homes had 


been smashed, their shops looted, their synagogues dese 


crated. The primary cause of the pogrom was economic 
] ] ] | 1 " 
Abundant crops throughout the world that summer had 


forced down the price of Rumanian wheat. The peasants 


wuld not pay the debt 4] eae | 
couid not pay the debts incur he winter to the 
Jewish merchants and bankers. Frustration produced 
fury—and a pogrom followe: 


of Rumanian life encouraged, condor 


in the attacks. The signa! for the outbreak came from 

t] i Ir tne \ | oe Ci rc] i Ss ister le | 

the rioters. [The police conveniently disappeared from 
i ‘ : 

the v The government refused to send troops to 

keep order. The women and children joined the men it 

the rioting and looting. The next day I saw the after 


math of the pogrom and spoke with the 


] 7 - +}. 
long as I live nothing can convince 


able to live a normal, self-respecting life 


+ 


the future. 


yn forced on the realistic observer 


The tragic conclus: 
is that for most of the Jews of Europe the continent ts a 
vast Balaceano. Unutterably miserable, clearly unwanted, 


| , 


rootless, hopeless, they are driven about like the last 








lying leaves before the chill winds of winter. There is 


on the European horizon to which they may look 

th hope. The trend toward economic statism is against 
them. For whereas Jews might hope to survive in an 
nomy of free competition, in Poland for example, 
eir experience has taught them that state control is 
invariably employed in anti-Semitic countries as a device 
o eliminate the Jews. Nor have they heard adequate 
words of encouragement from the leaders of the govern- 
ments-in-exile. Some governments have promised equal 
rights to Jews after the war, but there have been no 
pecific promises on which to base the hope that the ex- 
nelled Jews will be welcomed home again. I have yet to 
meet a single German Jewish émigré who wishes to re- 


“Now 


that the Nazis have built a garage on the little Jewish 


turn to Germany. One fine woman said to me, 
cemetery where my parents were buried, I have nothing, 
not even their ashes, to return to.” 

‘he most saddening aspect of this situation is that it 
berration but the logical culmination of the 
he Jews in Europe. Of course the 
Hitler has given a special virulence to the 


whole history of t 
fanaticesm oF 
current phase, but even he was the product, not the cause, 
yf German anti-Semitism. 

The Jewish problem in Europe, then, has existed so 
long, is so profound, so stubborn, that it must be ac- 
cepted as it is. If the Jews had adopted Christianity, they 
would not have remained the one enduring dissenting, 
unpopular minority in Europe. But they remained Jews. 
If they had not be 


pursuit 5, SO 


en excluded by the church from normal 
economik ial activities, and civil rights they 


would not have developed those special characteristics 
which irritate some non-Jews. Perhaps if the nations had 
been richer in resources and less densely populated, and 


had developed policies making for 


i 


peace and the free 
flow of commerce, the Jews might have been more se- 
cu But Europe was poor, overcrowded, Baikanized, 
always ready to welcome war or persecution as a diver- 
sion from its unsolved problems, and the Jews were the 


handiest s« apegoats. 


ple that is capable in freedom of being 
y much is doomed in Europe to pogroms, 
degradation, fear, and the blocking of their creative 


energies. Their only hope lies in mass migration, But 
where shall they go? Let us examine briefly various possi- 
bilities for the mass resettlement of Jews. 

Alaska. When the King-Havenner bill to open Alaska 
for refupe settlement was introduced in the United 
States Senate in 1940, it was so vehemently opposed 
lelegate to Congress, Anthony Dimond, 
John Thomas Taylor of the American Le- 
nators Reynolds, Bone, and others that 
Many Jews also 


is allowed to die a quiet death 


d to it because it contained discriminatory 
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clauses designed to prevent these refugees from enter ng 
the United States on the same basis as other inhabitants 
of Alaska. 

Argentina. On October 12, 1942, a mob of 18.009 
persons attended an anti-Semitic, anti-American maj. 







meeting in Buenos Aires and cheered wildly when Ger 





eral Molina attacked the Jews, the Communists, and the 





United States. Even if a considerable number of Euro. 





pean Jews were admitted by Argentina, which is ; 
improbable, they would obviously make a deli 






tion worse and would soon find themselves in the same 





difficulties that had compelled them to flee Europ: 





Australia. This is a vast, sparsely populated 





nent. But when it was suggested as a haven for ] 
the Evian Intergovernmental Refugee Conferenc: 








Australian delegate replied, “Gentlemen, we in A 
tralia have no racial problem, thank God, and we d 
intend to have one started.” 

Biro-Bidjan. The role that Soviet Russia wil 
on the European continent after the war is at this : 
ment unpredictable. It depends on how long the war 









lasts, on whether Russia will be exhausted by the pro- 
longed struggle, on whether armies of Great Brit 
and the United States can successfully invade Gern 






on which German groups, left, right, or center, emerg 





strong from the struggle, and on many other considera- 
tions. But there is little reason to hope that the nation 







project at Biro-Bidjan which the Soviets establis! 
the Jews will make a substantial contribution to t! 






tion of the problem. After six years of energet 
motion by the government, only 19,635 Jews had 

in this Siberian outpost. Subsequently it was fou: 
11,450, or 58.4 per cent, had departed from the 

In recent years more Jews have left Biro-Bidja: 
have settled in it. Nevertheless, the Soviet govern: 
steadily refuses to admit non-Russian Jews to it, and : 
change in this policy can be expected. 

Bolivia. On September 22, 1942, the Bolivian C! 
ber of Deputies approved a statute barring Jews 
cifically from immigration to their country. Alt! 
final disposition of this legislation is still unsettled, it 
leaves no doubt as to the attitude of the nation’s leader 


















Dominican Republic. General Trujillo, President 





the republic, announced in 1939 his willingness 
permit 100,000 selected refugees to enter his 








and shortly thereafter a promising experiment was | 





gun at Sosua. The Brookings Institution has recently 





sued a report which states that fewer than 500 | 





have entered the colony and that it is already over- 





crowded. Investigation has revealed that the maxim 





number of refugees who could be absorbed in Santo 


Domingo is 5,000, not 100,000. Furthermore, the p 
ess of absorption in a country of this type must be s 






and gradual, whereas the need at the war's end will be 
for the swift admittance of large numbers. 
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Madagascar. It was reported that Hitler had se- 
d Madagascar as a dumping place for Jews before 


JURA o 
and is highly 





he decided to liquidate them. That this isl 
? 


1 to the mass settlement of Jews was made plain 

its Governor General, Léon Cayla: “It would be difh- 
to settle European workers in Madagascar because 

lemands of the native workers are very modest and 


14 a 
n by the immigrants would be impo sible. 


a ll a a ees eee se ee 
Ac to agricultural possil ilities, the only suitable region 


vard to climate where European families could be 
| } 
i 


settied would be the upper plateau, but free 


1, 
la 


is no 


n¢ 


from 


rration Eur pean coun- 


is now barred by regulations issued on December 
¢ Tr" - aol = he; » « } 

12 Jews were Ditterly attackcd | \ rightists in the 

n the Chamber of Deputies wl 


ich preced 
i 
i oa , ; 
One of the most influential men in Mexico, not 
recently told a friend of mine that no 
lews could be admitted, for any immigration would 
lot ed by the powe rful anti demox ratic, 
forces to overthrow the government. 


1 


d States. Although no post-war policies regard- 


. ° 1 
tration have yet been announced, there are 
- ral " | 

] -scale influx would be 
he wishes of the American people. Congress 
ident the war powers he re- 
for fear he would use them to admit a number 
ical advisers. The American Legion at 


mls > nx IAN annr recalntiange + 
~ mpber, 19 tZ, convention a} | roved resoiucdons tO 


i immigration after the war. Let the United States, 
nded, provide jobs for its own returning war vet- 
s ‘before we start trying to solve the world’s unem- 


Ps 


Although this is neither good 


nor sound 


problems.” 
economics—recent immi- 
} ] JePrICA 1+] “ty teghryte 
ts have added to American wealth by contributing 
skills and ideas to the nation’s economy—it Is 
irewd politics. With millions of men returning to a 
king economy after the war, there will be no dis- 
large-scale immigration from 


tion to welcome 


Europe. Even some Jews—not this writer—would op- 
for fear of arousing anti-Semitism. 
These, then, are the realities. I do not suggest that they 
be accepted as final. Every effort should be made to effect 
a liberalization of immigration policies. An agreement 
ng all Western nations, or among all the countries in 
hemisphere, to accept a reasonable number of ref- 
of all faiths would impose no hardship on any one 


m. The economic reeducation and redistribution of 
surviving Jews might enable them to adjust them- 

s better to industry and agriculture either in Europe 

t their new homes. A generous, practical, far-reaching 
ram for the economic reconstruction of Europe will 
rtainly improve the lot of the Jews. Finally, every man 
ightenment, every agency of good-will must con- 


~~. 
oO 





of enl 





til fo 





act on the assumption that the minds of men can 
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be educated, that their conduct can be unpre ved, that this 


welter of blood and hate is not the ultimate fate of man- 


concluding article, should not, and in fact does not, ex- 
| a. " lotta ; 

clude these other posstbilities for ameliorating the con 

tion of the Jews. It does bring to the solution of the 


Jewish problem in Europe a realism, a boldness of 


Imagination, a constructive statesmanship which alon 
} ' ] + 7 m10N)+1 1 . 1 it - rn > 
are ¢ jUat C(O WS Magnitude and Us persistence, 
—- - ‘ , 7 , ” 
{ [7 € Pe no arlicie of Dr, Bern f@i92 § ervrzes «ith 
appear in our next issue. } 
ad 4 


In the Wind 
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| N THE LETTER COLUMNS of the Goshen, New York, 


Democrat and Independent Republican, a reader of that 


journal contributes his bit to war morale: ‘Because oflicial 


Washington has become the antithesis of everything that is 
hateful in American government is no reason for the Ameri- 


can people to give up the fight.” 


word thit a 


BY WAY OF THE MADRID RADIO com 


rman ‘“‘ski-experts” has arrived in Spain to 


large party of Ge t 


| 
instruct the inhabitants of that sunny land in the techni jue 


of the Arctic sport 


A MUSICAL REVUE by members of the Louisville Central 


Labor Union is packing ‘em in two nights a week at the 


> 


recreation hall of Bowman Field, Kentucky, an army air 


training ba 


a) 
~ 
4 
- 


e. Previous entertainments had n 
of a crowd. The union troupe now has invitations from Fort 


Knox and U. S. O. centers in the Louisville area 


CHILE RECENTLY experienced a spy scare when a series of 
persona! notices addressed to 
papers throughout the country. Investigation 


were “teaser” ads for the movie “Charlie’s Aunt 


THURMAN W. ARNOLD explained the government's side 
of the coming anti-trust suit against the Associated Press at a 
recent meeting of the International Executive Board of the 
American Newspaper Guild in New York. It was strictly off 
the record, but Editor and Publisher came out with an accu- 


rate summary a few days later. 


THE MAGAZINE Free World is being microfilmed each 
month and sent to India by the OWI. 


THE CATHOLIC LEGION OF DECENCY has made no 
statement as yet on the case of Donald Gordon, a versatile 
journalist who was recently discovered to be editor of both 
f) Ku b, 


a Magazine of sm itty cartoons for soldier cor imption. For- 


i 


the Catholic International, a religious monthly, and J¢ 


merly an editor of two publi ations banned from the mails 


on grounds of obscenity, Gordon has made the Catholi 


' wins | er ; 
International more brazenly anti-Semitic than Social Just: @ 


ever dared to be. 


We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind. 


r 
i 
A prize of $5 will be awarded each month for the best item.} 
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ascism Without Mussolim 


BY GAETANO SALVEMINI 


at Elmer Davis, 

fice of War Information, does not 

xpect open revolt in Italy against the Nazi overlords. 
Any sensible person must 


and American armed forces smash the Nazi-Fascist mili- 


realize that until the British 


tary machine, a revolution cannot be anticipated in any 
of the Nazi-controlled countries. Unorganized and un- 
armed people cannot start revolutions against govern- 
ments provided with machine-guns, artillery, airplanes, 
radio, telephones, and all the means of transportation. 
Nobody insists that the French, the Belgians, the Dutch, 
the Norwegians, or the Danes should revolt against their 
Nazi masters, Only the Italians are called upon to stage 
a revolution—as if they were better provided with the 
essential means of warfare than other countries. This 
doubtful privilege has been bestowed upon them solely 
because British and American armed forces may attempt 
a landing in Italy, and an Italian revolution at the rigitt 
moment would be a godsend. 

But in rejecting the prospect of an Italian revolution 
before a military breakdown occurs, Mr. Davis should 
not also discard the expectation of revolutionary up- 
heaval after the Fascists’ military power has begun to 
crumble. 

In Italy today people can be divided roughly into 
three groups: (1) a small but organized and armed pro- 
Nazi minority, buttressed by Nazi troops and the Nazi 
Gestapo; (2) an anti-Fascist minority, larger than the 
first but unorganized and unarmed, ready to come for- 
ward at the first opportunity; and (3) the “masses,” 
suffering from malnutrition, dejected, desperate, in a 
state described by John O. Crane in the New York Times 
as “political coma.” Men and women who go to bed 
starving and wake up not knowing where to find food 
for their children do not start revolutions. Revolutions 
are not launched by masses anyway, but by aggressive 
minorities. The masses follow. 

While there is no doubt that Italy swarms with under- 
ground revolutionary cells of every political color, no- 
body can guarantee that a revolution will really be at- 
tempted when the Fascist military structure collapses as 
1 consequence of military defeat. Much that has hap- 
pened in the world since June, 1940, could never have 


been predicted. Revolutions no less than battles often 


depend on fortuitous circumstances: news late in arriv- 
ing; a man standing at a door, breaking in as the door 
happens to open; a corporal’s toothache. If there had 


been a man like Lenin in Berlin at the time 
German collapse in November, 1918, or in Rom 
Matteotti’s murder in June, 1924, history would 
taken a different turn, though nobody can say in 
direction. However, one can still express wishes 
hopes which are reasonable under existing condit 
and state what should be done to govern events as f; 
as is humanly possible. 

As reported by the New York press, Mr. Davis 
“There is no sign of an active group [in Italy} w! 
could organize real resistance, and we are not encourag- 
ing it.” He would have come closer to the facts had he 
stated that the State Department and the Office of Wa: 
Information not only are giving no encouragement { 
any groups which might organize resistance, but are act 
ally doing everything in their power to discourage su 
action. Since they cannot rely upon a revolution in Ita 
before British and American armed intervention 
smashed the Fascist military machine, and since a late; 

evolution would serve no military purpose, they are n 
interested in anti-Fascist revolution. Further, they do 1 
intend to have any such nuisance. According to 
American Plan for a Reorganized World described 
the American Mercury for November, 1942, one of t! 
American aims is to “prevent revolution from develo; 
ing in the defeated countries.” It appears that Articl 
of the Atlantic Charter, which pledged Britain and Ame: 
ica to “respect the right of all peoples to choose the for 
of government under which they will live,” is to be in- 
terpreted as meaning that they will be allowed to choose 
only forms of government like those of Franco in Spain 
or of Pétain in France, or such as “Otto of Austria’ 
would set up somewhere in Central Europe. 

As for Italy, the theory that “one man and one m. 
alone” is responsible for the present war between Ital 
and the United Nations enables us to understand why 
the King of Italy, quintessence of “legitimacy,” is « 
sistently ignored in the short-wave broadcasts to Italy 
from America. “This government,” Mr. Davis said, “1s 
not broadcasting personal attacks upon King Victor 
Emmanuel.” He might have added that anyone address- 
ing the Italians on an American broadcasting station 
must pledge himself not to remind them that the King 
is as responsible as Mussolini for the tragedy of present: 
day Italy. And an army of newspapermen is instructed 
by the State Department to teach us, day in and day out, 
that if not the King then at least his son is to be re 
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“leader of the anti-Fascist groups”; or 
chaps the Crown Prince’s wife, or the King’s cousin 
of Turin- 


is no longer alive—or Badoglio, or Grandi, or 


since unfortunately the Duke of 





i's son-in-law, Ciano; even Caviglia and Or- 

, eighty and eighty-two years old, respectively, are 

| out of the attic and dusted off for our delecta- 

Graziani, too, has been put back in circulation as a 

successor of Mussolini, the sadist Graziani who 

Cyrenaica dropped native chieftains from airplanes to 
1 on the ground below. 

It may be that the names of all these prospective op- 

of Mussolini's are disclosed in order to sow 

trust and suspicion between them and Mussolini and 

; make the situation in Italy more confused. If this is 

0, it indicates a failure to realize that any eventual ad- 

ge is outweighed by important disadvantages. For 

nty years most of these possible “successors” have 

sen indispensable accessories to Mussolini's crimes. If 

-y ever thought of breaking away from Mussolini, they 

uuld be fools indeed to do so now. The fear of revo- 

yn which blinds the leaders of the “liberty-loving” 

ples makes the lot of Fascists a comfortable one 

erywhere in the world. 

ths Sir Gerald Campbell, special assistant to Viscount 

| fax, has told us that “although Italy may wish to 

thdraw from the war, the country has no leader with 

m the United Nations might negotiate,” and he has 

pressed the hope that “such a leader will arise” (New 

tk Herald Tribune, November 7, 1942). Sir Gerald 

ell knows that while under a free constitution the op- 

sition always has a leader, under a dictatorship any 

ider or possible leader would be dispatched to the next 

id as soon as he appeared. Matteotti experienced this 

ite. Summoning Italy to produce a leader now—because 

Sir Gerald needs one to negotiate with—is a joke, if he 

; to be sought among those who have fought fascism 

se twenty years while British Foreign Ministers were 


min raveling to Rome to do business with Mussolini. Leaders 
ria’ ‘o supplant Mussolini cannot appear before the break- 
wn of the Fascist regime; they will rise up then from 

n mong those who are on the spot. Actually, what Sir 
tal; Gerald wishes is to negotiate with someone who was 


nong Mussolini's henchmen during those happy years. 
gnor Grandi, who was so popular with the Cliveden 





taly set when he was Mussolini's ambassador to Great Britain, 
“is might do. But no revolution in Italy, for heaven's sake! 
tor While serenades are being sung under the windows of 
0S very available pro-fascist “leader” in Italy, Assistant 

secretary Berle, in his address of November 11, exhorts 
ing the Italians to “drive out the traitors and foreigners who 
nt: have led Italy to the rim of destruction,” and reminds 
ted them that “freedom is not a gift, it is an achievement; 
ut, you have to attain it yourselves.” At last someone has 





teferred to “traitors” in the plural and not to “one man 
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und one man alone.” and has told the Italians that they 

and one man aionc, ania i1a$ Id Gie Italians That tncy 

nave autiecs tO perl fm tor themseéives rather than f\ 
vy , ] ’ ) 7 

Great Britain and the United States. If it is absurd to 


incite the Italians 


have shattered the Axis, it is good sense to tell them that 
-_— es ] , nce ore +}, — ag 
they will deserve no consideration if they do not win 


their own liberty by revolting when the Fascist military 
might collapses. But how can the Italians reconcile Mr. 
Berle’s exhortations to revolt with Sir Gerald Camp! 
search for a “leader”? 

To be sure, nobody in his senses should expect Ameri- 
can and British armies of occupation to start or to sup- 
port revolutionary movements in any of the defeated 
countries. Their task will be to demolish the Nazi and 
Fascist military machines. What will happen while this 
is going on nobody can tell. As far as Italy is concerned, 
if I were in the habit of breakfasting daily with Almighty 
God—a privilege enjoyed by Viscount Halifax alone— 
! should advise Him to leave Mussolini, the King, and 
their associates in their places until the moment they sign 
the armistice; at that point, while the British and 
Americans afe engrossed in immediate military tasks, 
He should stir up the anti-Fascist underground groups 
to make short work of Mussolini, the King, the Crown 
Prince, Badoglio, Grandi, Ciano, and their like. Then 
Sir Gerald Campbell would find no “leaders” with whom 
to negotiate except those who had formed the Provisional 
Government of the Italian Democratic Republic. After 
that order should be restored; that is, the armies of occu- 
pation should prevent any irresponsible extremist clique 
from seizing power, and the people should be given 
time to organize themselves again into political parties, 
to discuss the issues before them, and finally to choose 
their own new government. This would be the right 
course; and the United States, in pursuing it, would not 
only remain loyal to its traditions but would gain the love 


and gratitude of all peoples. 


° *y e «¢ 
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Stkorsk1’s Opposition 
BY PETER DAVENPORT 
Te recent visit of the Polish Prime Minister, Gen- 
eral Wladislaw Sikorski, to the United States has 
brought into the open his differences with his rightist 
opposition. The main issue is Polish policy toward the 
Soviet Union. Seeking to establish a policy which would 
be in line with Allied political and military strategy, Gen- 
eral Sikorski has signed an understanding with Stalin 
and initiated collaboration between the two Slavic na- 
tions. And with this new relationship established, the 
Polish government in London has organized a large army 
on Soviet soil and in the countries of the Middle East. 
Sikorski’s action aroused immediate and violent oppo- 
sition among the old reactionaries of the “League of Colo- 
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Two adherents 
after the Sikor- 


¢ 


move- 


Sikorski 
tates under the 
Polish Minister 

ther reactionary. 

g any consider- 

;, the movement has been 
us disturbances among 
large industial centers. M. 
importer and publisher 

‘) Swiat, of New York, 
k's paper now carries 
Sikorski, 


1 1 
ent has peen 


and 


mittee of Ameri- 
residency of Wegrz- 
rgan, Bialetyn Or- 
Matuszewski and 
ancagon':sms 
interna- 

against 

was at 
“Independent 
ckhardt. Wegrzinek, 


Was 


, 


and possibly still is, 
zarian daily Amerikat Mag- 
» of Eckhardt’s movement; 
nailing address. The Nep- 
imilar to that of the Nowy 


tacks on Czecho-Slovakia 


ifs an exponent of Horthy’s regime 


, Py a democratic 


The NATION 
solution of the Central European problem. The collabo. 
ration between the Polish and Hungarian groups 
very visible until the democratic Hungarian mov 
of Rustem Vambery fought Eckhardt to a standst 
Worthy of mention also is the link that exists bet; 
Matuszewski and representatives of the ‘Greater Serbia 
movement which for some time has been fomentino 
sensions among Yugoslav Americans. This movement j 
outspokenly anti-Croat and anti-democratic and seek 
break up the unified Yugoslav state. It is formal] 
ganized in the Serbian National Defense, of Chicag 
and its organ is the Pittsburgh American Sri 


Serbian-language paper written in the vein of the Ne». 
‘ 


szava and the Nowy Swiat. 


Serving as a bridge between Matuszewski and 
p are some left-overs of ( 
Beck's diplomacy on one side and some Yugoslav 


“Greater Serbia” grou 
lomats on the other side. Active in this “exchange of 
thought” is one Edward Weinthal, now on the pay 
of the Yugoslav Ambassador, Constantin Fotich. 

Of late Matuszewski has been going outside his 
territory and taking a more than active “inter 
he Nowy Swiat recently print 


article of his in defense of General Draja Mihail 


Yugoslav affairs. 


He partly repeated his arguments in a letter to “i 
York Times, which contained the following inter 
passage: “The Polish, Lithuanian, Latvian, Est 
Serbian laborers and farmers cannot view the 
experiment with the complacency of a Mr. | 
For this Matuszewski was rewarded by the Sri 
its issue of January 4. In a discussion of the ind 
ence of Albania, that paper cast doubt on the inte: 
of the Soviets and reopened the question of the P 


Soviet frontier. 
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Watch Spanish Morocco! 
I NAME does not matter. That is to say it would 


M..« 


y native village, and he might find in it a pretext 


f interest only to the leader of the Phalanx 


pf ail against my more remote relatives who still 
The nearer ones have already spent three years 

But what does matter, since I am going to 

< about military things, is my profession. I am a 
ant of Carabifieros, formerly with the Spanish 
list army. After the end of the war, like other men 


» had not been conspicuous in parties or organiza- 
, | could disappear in the great mass of former Loy- 
—but of course on the condition that I 


In Spain, under 


fighters 
ld not go back to my native village. 

, the terror may in very great, but the disorgani- 
n is still greater. The police work well only when 

1 by the ool Left to themselves they act " 
t contradictory ways, and if it is true that one cannot 
v oneself to express out loud one’s opinion of the 
me, it is no less true that occasionally one can move 

ne corner of Spain to the other carrying on intense 
ti-fascist activities. 

I think I am one of the last Republicans to come from 
pain to the United States. Anyhow, I am one of the 
to have come from Spanish Morocco after the land- 
r of the Americans in Africa. I left Ceuta Seda 
1942. The apnea weeks I had been in Gijon, Bil- 
Motril, and Malaga. When I left Ceuta, five days 


psed since the publication of the decree ordering 


“I 
irtial mobilization of the Spanish forces. During 
five days people talked about nothing except the 
nce of Spain into the war. Everybody talked about 
itary and civilians. In the coffee-houses frequented 
the officers; in the popular bars; in the lot bbies of the 
vie houses; in the markets. Consternation was gen- 
among the civil population. Opposition to Spain's 
ming in on the side of the Axis was enormous. No 
was named. Some officers said: “Around next 
h, when the American and British decide to open 
second front. Then the counter-move will start here. 
r will try to attack from Spanish Morocco. Then 
ll find ourselves dragged in.”’ In this sort of talk there 
no joy, no enthusiasm; it was discussed as something 
| and unavoidable. 
ple felt the same in Ceuta as in Gijon or in Bilbao 
Everywhere the people are against the 
is. And maybe some of the officers are, too. Never- 


n Malaga 
alaga. 


, our American friends should not rely too much 
this state of mind. If the army of Morocco receives 
der to attack, it will attack. And the army of Mo- 


0 1s no joke. I don't sed English myself, but some 


1 
i 


York tell me that when th: 


‘ts here speak of the Spanish army in Morocco, they 
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a 1] 1 
put it at 150.0 or 200,000 men. Well, that 1 have 
heen rj¢ 7). When I left Ceut ab 

i; i Wi 4 i Akiko ) 4 y La Awa wa ua 4 
een right some n igo. \ 1 i 

a ' 11; y ‘ 
informed people spoke of half a million men. I hav 


p 
counted them. But I saw with my own eves the endless 
, e 1 | 
lines of camiones terial moving through 
the streets of Malaga, and all this was for Morocco 


Ceuta is very strongly fortified, and it ts full of Ger- 


mans. Not a single one of them in uniform, but it its only 
necessary to see them Walk along the street or go into a 


ay 
ibly many of them are not 
S. | don { 


was the tio alemdan* who many years ago spoke of “the 


cafe to recognize them. Prob 

soldiers, but Gestapo men or agitator know who 

Spanish fly on the neck of France,” but now one might 

speak of “the Spanish fly on the neck of the Americans. 

hose Germans in Ceuta, they have not crossed the 
raits for nothing. 

The signs of military action are not restricted ti 
south or to Spanish Morocco. At the same time they are 
tortifying the Atlantic coast [of Spain}. Probably, in 
case something goes wrong in Spanish Morocco, to pr 
vent a British landing in the northwest. On November 2, 
also in 1942, I was sitting in a coffee-house on the 
Calle de Oria in Gijon when I saw passing by more than 
twenty camiones carrying artillery intended for the coastal 
| 


fortifications. New airfields have lately been built. The 


most recent and most important one, at Aguino de Ri- 


beira, dominates the Galician coast at its vital points 


For all this work of fortification, and for the con- 
struction and repair of military roads, the batallones 
disciplinarios are used. It seems that in New York 
stories have been published about several am 
ing the past year. It is the truth. Many people ! 
released from the prisons—but only to be put into these 
lisciplinary battalions. The Franco regime is convince 1 
that it pays better to use the prisoners for building fortift- 
cations than to have them shot or keep them locked up 

They may hope also, in the same way, by sending 
several thousand peasants back to the land, to get 
a better harvest next summer. All the wheat brought 
from Argentina is not enough to reduce the famine. 

One kilo of dried 
thirteen or fourteen pesetas, and wages have not gone 
up; the average daily 
Not to speak of the price of clothes and other needed 
things. For the s paid 104 pesctas 
and they are bad enough. For this sutt, 750 pesetas. If 


Prices soar to the clouds. beans costs 


wage is eight and one-half peset 


hoes I'm wearing I 


everything is sO a expensive, it is a 
due to the black market. It is scan Sian the extent of 


the black market in rete today, and the greatest rob- 


bers are the Phalanx “purifiers.” 


Three years after the war the fighting spirit of the 
people has not diminished. The gwerrilleros have only 
been reduced in the proportion that they have been 
killed, and some others have even taken the places of the 


* Literally “German uncle,” or more freely, “big guy.” He is refer- 


ring, of course, to Bismarck, 
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’ of 1, OOO men in 
5 the « thing in th 
ri ( ing ir trust in 
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14 Dr. Joseph Goebbels, after re- 


f . - Bi cae ae | 
lefensive for some time, sudds nly 
t we ya le which he writes 


1 which is reprinted throughout 
from all radio stations, and re- 
e launched one of the 
has ever been known to make. 
‘enemy within. 
against enemies 
them very precisely. But this 
most part they call 
he said. And he quoted one 
marks: “Pfui, how ordinary! The 
vas plain 
lled “best people.” He 


: I 
r as bordering closely 
much farther if they were 
| / Of yw t are they ac- 
tw 1 charge against 
[ ! of | 9 are both 
f le. Continually 
f ls 1 am met they 
{ r li and d es, their 
| ff | 15 are ibso 
{ I in the stir- 
of understanding 


in most bitterly 


{ ind aside 


¢ hon- 


" their lea these 
| rer vacawtions TI cy crowd 
f f they babble about 


t that dancing ts not allowed, 
but r and isa They do 


nothing.” “They are plain lazy 


Such is the charge. What is the lesson? What 
has Goebbels, the man of the people, for th 


an 1] +!) . = - oe ” A} 
who call themsecives ¢ rvatives ? Al 


tality he seems to feel helpless. He cont 
with asserting that as a class they have no 
1¢ English can hope for little from them. "| 


+ ! . * nen faa r }; : 
that the London propagandists will wind 


} 


around my utterance lik k | 


e ivy around the oak, | 
don sees in this corrupt group an ‘opposition t 

it does them too much honor.” “They form only 
fraction of our people.” 

Their manner of life, however, must be chang 
body has a right to withdraw from the war 
further his private interests. In former times, 
part of the people could wage war while th 


looked on. Now such a division is intolerable: it 


the whoie people. . . . All who wish some day t 


the frui : of victory must submit to the comp 
the war The leadership must mobilize all the 1 
reserves. Anyone who refuses to do his shar 


prolongs the war; if he does not cooperate willingly, he 


must be compelled to. We do not believe that any | t 


patriot “ill object to that. And so, let's go al 
What, ¢ -ecifically, he meant by going all-out, Dr. ¢ 
bels dia not say. 

What .ay behind this outburst? Certainly it 


the knc_ n fact that the “best people” in Ger! ure 


thoroughly sick ot the war. But that alone 
have driven Goebbels to such violent recrin 
Normally it is not good propaganda to trumpet 
the fact that any kind of opposition to th 

A cardinal Nazi principle was invoked her 
which Goebbels gave classic form in his v 
In 1932, he 


temporarily in a critical position. Goebbels 


memoirs. relates, the party fo 


Tt 


said to Hitler, “We must get closer to the pe 


must talk to them in their own plain speech 


promptly started a turbulent campaign against t 
“barons,” as the expression went at that tim 
campaign has been started against the people “w 
themselves conservatives.” At critical moments M 
the-People Goebbels can always make goc d use o! 
class struggle. 

In this instance he had an added motive in att 
a limited group. It appears from a talk given by G 
Dittmar several days earlier—other sources confir! 
—that extreme measures have had to be taken 
civilian front: there have been new strict reg 
and an excessive number of arrests. Goebbels, clear 
is trying to make these measures more palatable by cor 
veying the impression that they are chiefly direct 


against “idlers and parasites” and those “who lounge !n 
winter resorts.” They are really all-out measures agains 
everybody, but they will be less unpopular if they a 


prescnicd as an all-out attack upon a small group. 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 








HE Saturday Review of Literature of December 19, 
1942, published an article by Joseph Campbell and 
Henry Morton Robinson asserting that Thornton Wilder's 
play “The Skin of Our Teeth” derived from James Joyce's 
“Finnegans Wake.” At the time this article appeared | had 
been concocting the following little parody, based on Book I, 
hapter 6, of Joyce’s book, which I was intending to send to 
Wilder. I did not send it because the Saturday Revi w article 
would have taken the edge off the joke; but since the asser- 
tions of Messrs. Campbell and Robinson have bia rather 
sly questioned, I am producing it in corroborat: 1: 
What pyorrheotechnical edent and end of the whirled in 
et stirp (a) brings dionysaurus to Boredway yet manages 





to remain good bronx orpheus; (b) gave Jed harrors but 
: Mike meyerbold; (c) was voted a tallulahpa'-oza and 
1 t allakazan by the waitups of the dramatrica): dimout ; 
4) stamps them bump, backs them bim, oils thy 4 in the 
ind rowels them in the aisles, causes th to beep 
ps and sends them hope sobhappy; (e) adds > dash of 
the commedia dead-hearty and a flicker of ” leerande..o to the 
hellzapiaftin ; sidesteps coprof, olya but seminates 
philia; (g!) translimitates polyglint prosematics into 
symbol words of one syrupull; (h--- !!) disinflects 

, Livia and amenicanizes H. C. Earwicker? 

Answer: Skfinnegone Sleek.” 

[he Messrs. Campbell and Robinson are, of course, quite 
t in their contention that Wilder has been influenced by 
yce. “The Skin of Our Teeth” is based on ‘‘Finnegans 

Wake"—as Mr. Carl Ballett, Jr., another writer in the Satur- 

day Review, has pointed out—in very much the same sort of 

way that ““The Woman of Andros” was based on Terence’s 

Andria.” It would certainly have amused Joyce to know that 

i Broadway play inspired by “Finnegans Wake” had been 

praised by critics who were under the impression that his book 

was unintelligtble gibberish. People like Mr. Wolcott Gibbs, 

» has ridiculed, in a skit in the New Yorker, the discoveries 
of the Campbell-Robinson article, make a very naive mistake 
hen they assume that situations presented in the straight 

English of Thornton Wilder's play can have nothing to do 

with situations presented in the ‘kinks english” of sleep 

vhich "‘Finnegans Wake” is written. It is precisely the same 
ike that they would make if they insisted that “The 
1 of Andros’ could have nothing to do with Terence 


because Terence wrote in Latin. In Mr. Gibbs’s case, it is clear 
hat he has looked at the first page of “Finnegans Wake,” one 
¢ relatively few passages in the book which present a real! 
pearance of opacity, and emitted a hoot of derision. That 


ie has not explored Joyce for himself is proved by his invok- 


ing a passage which is not in ‘Finnegans Wake”’ at all but 


THE ANTROBUSES AND THE EARWICKERS 


BY EDMUND WILSON 








which was printed in an article by Robert McAlmon before 

Joyce had removed it from his manuscript 
Mr. Gibbs's readiness to scoff at the borrowings indicated 
by Campbell and Robinson is due to his not understanding 
the peculiar kind of close attention to phrases, words, and 
rhythms which the reader of “Finnegans Wake” must cultt- 
vate. Words and rhythms here have a different kind of value 
j 


from their value in ordinary books: they do not merely 
describe, they represent, the characters and the elements of 


the plot; and any real addict of ‘‘Finnegans Wake" reco 


nizes in Wailder’s play—though these may sometimes have 


been brought over unconsciously—cadences and words to 


which Joyce has given a life of their own. The general in- 


debtedness to Joyce in the conception and plan of the play 
is as plain as anything of the kind can be; and it must have 
Saati 


been conscious on Wilder's part. He has written and ture 


on ‘'Finnegans Wake’; is one of the persons who has been 


most fascinated by it and who has most thoroughly studied 
its text. 

his derivation would not necessarily affect one way or the 
other the merits of Wilder's play. Joyce is a great quarry, like 
Flaubert, out of which a variety of writers have been getting 
and will continue to get a variety of different things; and 
Wilder is a poet with a form and imagination of his own 
who may find his themes where he pleases without incurring 
the charge of imitation. I do not think that “The Skin of 
Our Teeth” is one of Wilder's very best things, but it is 
certainly an adroit and amusing play on a plane to which we 
have not been accustomed in the American theater lately, with 
some passages of Wilder's best. It deserves a good deal of the 


praise it has had and all of the success. 


I do think, however—though what Wilder is trying to do 
is quite distinct from what Joyce is doing—that the state of 
saturation with Joyce in which the play was written has 
harmed it in certain ways: precisely in distracting Wilder 
from his own ideas and effects; and that it suffers, as a serious 
work, from the comparison suggested with Joyce. 

In the first act you get, for example, the following line 
Antrobus: “Of 


course, every muscle goes tight every time he passes a police- 


spoken by Sabina in her description of Mr 
I y I 


man; but what I think is that there are certain charges that 
ought not to be made, and I think I may add, ought not to be 
allowed to be made; we're all human; who isn't?” This has 
obviously been caught over from the first book of Finnegans 
Wake,” in which Earwicker, in his fallen role of Lucifer- 
Napoleon Finnegan-Humpty Dumpty-Adam, is arrested for 


obscure offenses. But this theme, which is wonderfully de- 


veloped by Joyce at a length of several chapters, gets no 
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{N ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN AMERICAN POETRY. 


by Dudley Fitts. New Directions. $3.50 


HIS anthology has been in the making for at 


o 


’ 
is not really year and a half. The man-hours of labor that hay 


1, 10 into it, if laid end to end, would bridge the gap in tl 
rs American highway. The number of people w 
be helpful about it, if each bought a copy, sl 
success. It would be a pleasure to 
the finished product was worth the devoted effort ¢! 
been lavished on it. 

But something went wrong. Perhaps there was a f 
mental weakness in the concept of a single \ 
would give us a complete picture of Latin American 
Perhaps Latin America is, as any number of people h 
a figment of the imagination created to satisfy the 


love for a simple tag; and if so, a collection of poet 


&? 
on that basis would also seem artificial and unsat 
Perhaps poetry freezes when used in the service 


ay ganda. Perhaps too many cooks spoiled the mulliga 
es without, I imagine, owing Or perhaps the fault lies with the editor. 


yf Joyce is Lily Kinsella, who At any rate, here in this fat volume are 226 poet 


- of a woman who is odious 95 poets in 21 countries. All poems are “modern, 


once had designs on Ear- is to say that, as the editor defines the term, they 
of the Woman as Seductress is since the death of Rubén Dario in 1916. Each ts 
any of the individual women of its original Spanish, Portuguese, or French, with 
' dream-myth. You cannot translation on a facing page. All translations were n 
aan she may under order, as literal as possible, and the making took a 
be incorporated in any one of them: of sixteen translators. 

. he the Pee hter in her The first effect on the reader is of bewilderment. N 
- who is known as the “prankquean.” five poets are too many to meet at once in any language, 


or in any four languages. Turn the pages and famous n 
flash by—Alfonso Reyes, César Vallejo who wro' 
moving poems about the Spanish Civil War, the great 


mething that any woman may be at some period or 
her lite. The Lilith of Shaw is the principle of 
change who always breaks up the pattern and ieads to some- 


briela Mistral, Cicente Huidobro of Chile with son 
ifferent and higher. But the Lilith of Wilder is a ‘ee ‘ eae ; ; ; ig : 
in French and some in Spanish, Jaime Torres B 


egy Mexico, Nicholas Guillén of Cuba with his pen dip 
erhaps a little too close to Mrs. Antrobus’s dis- 


, f | acid, Alfonsina Storni of Argentina. But the best of them 
iz notion Oo ier. 


parlor-maid, gold-digger, camp-follower—a familiar 


ace , , flash by too quickly and are buried under the weig! 
Wilder has been somewhat embar- ’ ; , 
he I ep ae host of lesser men. One understands that in a volume of 
of the Earwicker family. . = - . P . ‘ 
s y kind—with the Coordinator’s Office behind the scenes 
; a 
Gd mic n ue OKIN ° - 
; politically courteous to include a poet or two from 
) her practically noth- , : ' P 
er country. But surely it would have been better to ! 
the twin karwicker : 
was sented the best poet, or the two best poets, and to 
| as a Shem, an Abel 
a ; presented them well, rather than to have thrown in so | 
ality the conflic - ; 
‘coe & and given so few a chance to be fully savored 
ler has got rid of 


In certain instances good pocts are presented 
fe 
Life 
, . ‘ , Life of 
sression of the character of their work. Ot 537 Life of 
1 - ’ 1} : ; SS Magells 
ple, whose work is largely an Life of 

° f Ureat ' 

litical, is here presented as the author of a [ 769 Life of 


Ice Age phase of skimpily, but in such fashion as to give the read 


wrong im] 


of Venezuela, for exam 


i 
Career 


ild love poems. Pablo Neruda, one of the most s lly 1723 Career 


‘ 


no real dra- aware of modern poets, here contemplates himself, t l Ente 


manity. Ever he is also allowed one ambidextrous political blast in whicl os How t 

, Old Fe 

uid, fails t he celebrates the defense of Madrid and the creation of the —~ Toasts 

Facts t 

rans Wake,” wi Soviet Union. Palmts 
767 Facts t 
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lhe Antrobuses are a little too cozy, of poets or poems—aside from the statement of the edito mr. 
1 P : Five 

war, that he chose poems that would translate literally—u | 05 How ta 
1006 Chijdre 


meanings, produce a queer If it is difficult to find any understandable 
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1, a y are. P ibly the editor had a scheme, 
si ie wro place for e litorial subtlety. Whatever 
1osen | 1 of arrangement may be, it is too well 
n to help the reader. The 226 poems are flung at him 





sa Ch Ps < W » was | with that immor- 
; , ' , 

of a tan “ l, It says here about a! rd, 
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Mr. | has ved | rps of translators to go only 





M ( ‘ 1 from § 1 and Portu 
f ¢ iS } to tl cia om I h d ‘to stay 
a ( I for line and some 
ti word | word © versions } adds. and is 
tl 1 [ } y, ex illy 

Y 0 yone else it it a good idea to turn 
f< y ! versity into Englis} n 
i r ) of ed 118 a puzzle It ¢ ] {ly 
} t il | sh. And if they do not, 
t! $ . 1 \ f Mr. Fitts’s preface to show 
t! v ! islation is. He has a kind of 
ul 10 ister a tow 1 whole book, and it 
that in making it he had the 1 ls of his own 
( 1 n 1. However, if this is the secret 
ri ) i aoe not ex { » why he has 
not group poems in some reasonable order as well as 
ha f slated for an eighth-grade intelligence. 

The word-by-word 1 od and the admonishing fore- 
fi i I ible in prose, though even there they seldom 
m fort in the fi p in good translation. But in 
hey defe heir own purpose. For poetry is not pri- 
ma y a statement of a fact. 

And if you « t of what Mr. Fitts seems to consider 
fr trappin its word color, its rhythm, its play of allu- 
S its w of s 1—you are likely to destroy not only its 
beautiful surface but also its sense. The words into which 
you try to put its mear may all be in the dictionary, but 
the non n in English does not say what the poem in 
Spa uid. So the reader who must depend on translation, 
or he who tries to « ire the English with the Spanish, 
thi bre mn the pP I I 1! ly [ sled 

For e average North A in reader this volume is a 


In it 


ad | rican p etry 
t h of the Rio Grande they write verses 
r | ith ] lren. About { t pet 5. and 
j 1 
and « \ itt s and Indian girls in spring. 
1 | ) | 1 with ¢ 1; sometimes they 
with | t color. They touch on the class strug- 
ey write mo y about the Spanish war. Having 
the neck of the 1 ul t's “delusive swan,” they 
tend t er over its decaying gu or perhaps that, 
» is ed il h. They write surrealist poems full 
f,,! " ‘ : _} . tr ; 
‘ ul ind w | quatrains about street cor- 
They are sitive to all the recent European models 
. ae » on 
Perhaps this is all the average reader wants to know about 


an poetry. If so, he will be content with this 


But the best poets im countries to the south merit a 


they are arranged, or un- 


must make his way among them 


y the quality of the translation. 


better introduction here. Th 


life, and if this is the best attempt we can make at t 


eir poetry is a living part 


it into our tongue, we'd better learn to read it in it 
Spanish, or Portuguese, or French and stop making 
gies that only distort one of Latin America’s most 


art forms. MILDRED ADAMS 


Pan-Europe, Old Style 


VICTORY IS NOT ENOUGH. 
Wertheimer. W. W. Norton and Company. $2 


i 

N THE thick jungles of the literature of p 
| struction Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer’s ‘'\ 
Enough” const 


ever, deserves 


itutes a bright spot This outst 


both and serious sc 


praise 
ation and of the mistakes 


War is prol ably the | 


analysis of the siti 
after the First World 
many 
Carr in ‘Conditions of Peace.” The trouble wit! 


on reconstruction 1s that they are written eit! 
| 


o know only the 


wh European mentality or 
] } 

know only 

has the advantage of being well acquainted with |! 


He wa 


educated in Austria, the most important mel 


Saxon mentality and the mind of Europe 


1 e y ‘ 
Europe, and became correspondent of a Vienna 


paper in London. Later he came to this country 


The knowledge of the two mentalities almost p: neg 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer to acquaint us with the p f 


peace While even his analysis shows important | 2 
approaches the period 1919-39 from a very sane ar He 
} A Q 


gives a good analysis of the German mind. Al 

advocate German national unity after this war sl! read 
Wertheimer’s arguments carefully. He rightly pr 
Professor Carr, a cooling-off period before pea 


cluded. He praises Metternich for letting the © $ 
“dance” for the whole year of 1814. “If only the Conference 
of Paris in 1919 had danced—danced through t! ter 


and the spring of 1919-20—the world might be happier 
today.”’ His analysis of the failure of political socialism in 
Europe is also lucid and convincing. 

The trouble starts when Ranshofen-Wertheimer comes to 
consider a solution for war-torn Europe. Many details 
his propositions are interesting, but the general scher i 
part old and in part extremely reactionary. In his analysis 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer appears in the guise of a | C 
liberal. But when he tries to deduce the lessons of the ! re 
of peace after the last war and attempts integration 


+ 


10t disentangle himself from his early Austrian pa This 


Austrian heritage made Ranshofen-Wertheimer, just it 
made another Austrian, Adolf Hitler, extremely su 15 
of Soviet Russia. And thus, after 250 pages of br it 


analysis, he falls back on the scheme of another Austrian, 
the Pan-Europe of Count Richard N. Coudenhove-! ‘ 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi was a typical Austrian His 
father’s family through the Coudenhoves was Flemish, 
through the Kalergis Greek; he had French and other Eu 

pean blood in his veins, and his mother was a Japanese. 


This mixture made the noble count a “typical” Austrian 


The NATION 


By Egon Ranshofen. 
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of its kind, even better than that of Prof. H, 













hat of the Anglo-Saxons. Ranshofen-\ t 
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the late twenties Count Coudenhove-Kalergi devel- 
: me to save Europe, bleeding from the wounds 
ist war, and proposed a synthesis of the nations into 
e European federation. At that time France was the 

ster of Europe, and Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
was much under the influence of French culture as were 


higher classes in Austria, tacitly visualized this 


Europe under French leadership. Britain was no 
of rested in European affairs, and Soviet Russia was 
- ited as an outcast from the society of ‘‘decent” na- 
In 1930 Aristide Briand, the great French Premier, 
Coudenhove’s Pan-Europe plan, which thus 
11 notice. To make the bait of European unity 
ertain countries, Coudenhove counted on the 
t feelings of most of the conservative governments 
and started a very strong anti-Soviet and anti- 
randa, excluding Russia from the European 

To please France, he also excluded Britain. 
Wertheimer steps into the heritage of Couden- 
e's Pan-Europe and serves it up to us in almost the old 
s forgotten even to invent a new sauce for it 
1owever, has changed since Coudenhove. France 
ome the dominating European power. The fate 
ind Russia is definitely tied up with Europe, and 
n unity can be imagined without them. Wert- 
in-Europe would play the continent into German 
Wertheimer went to sleep in 1930 apparently. 
he could not propose that the new European 

1ould exclude Russia. 

will rightly be impatient with this book, yet I 


a 


that everyone who wants to understand the prob- 
f European peace should read the first 250 pages 
M. W. FODOR 


iction in Review 


X JE HAVE a tendency to forget, nowadays, that in 


the long run what really counts about a novel is 


be story it tells. “To create a world’ is not only to evoke 


tion or atmosphere that surrounds situation, but to 
tuation itself, in some of the dramatic suspense of 
life; and observation, sensibility, documentation, how- 
itful they may be as adjuncts to a story, are no sub- 
te for action or plot. But the sin of telling us everything 
what happens is certainly never the sin of our best 


7 


writers, only of our next-best serious writers; and it 
the sin of frankly commercial writers. The addiction 
n the educated public to detective stories can be ex- 
uite simply by the fact that thrillers are our most 
le books; naturally they will be the most read. 
tance, of four recently published novels, one, ‘The 
Woman” by Edmund Gilligan (Scribner's, $2.50), 


4 spy story; another, “Tropic Moon’’ by Simenon (Har- 


it, Brace, $2), is a psychological novel by the well-known 
h writer of detective stories; a third, ‘‘Circle in the 
by Helen Hull (Coward-McCann, $2.50), is a 


troblem novel conceived on a one-cut-above-commercialism 
el of earnestness and literacy ; and the last, “The Looking 
lass" by William March (Little, Brown, $2.50), is elabo- 














FACTS we need are 


given in these books 


ry ’ 4 = ¥ . 

TWO YEARS OF 

DECEPTION 
By Léon Marchal 
The former Counselor of the French Embassy in 
Washington, now on the Fighting French staff, 
here presents a searching report on the Vichy 
regime from capitulation under Petain to total] en- 
slavement under Laval. As Chief of the Trade and 
Industry Department of French Morocco, M. Mar- 
chal initiated negotiations for sending supplies to 
North Africa. He gives much valuable information 
on affairs there and revealing analyses of the men 


rs a9 Ff 
of Vichy. 92.00 


ITALY from Within 


By Richard G. Massock 

What Mussolini’s regime has done to Italy is here 
expertly reported by the former Chief of the 
Associated Press Rome Bureau. “The most reveal 





ing and convincing picture of the Italian nation at 
war which we have as yet had.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune books. $3.00 


Postmortem on Malay: 


By Virginia Thompson 

Why Malaya fell so easily to Japan is fully ex- 
posed in this thorough book by a noted authority 
on Southern Asia. (Author of “Thailand” and 
“French Indo-China,” the standard reference books 
on those countries.) $3.00 


A Latin Ameriean 


Speaks 

By Luis Quintanilla 

A brilliant analysis of the problems facing the 
Americas and telling arguments for unity. “It 
ought to be read by as many Americans as count 
themselves of good will in the twenty-one republics 
of the Western Hemisphere.”—N. Y. Times Book 
Review. $2.50 





The most discussed book of the year 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 
SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ALLIED SERVICES 
By Sir William Beveridge 
A “must” for all interested in the future of man- 
kind. $1.00 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














rately artful. In tl 


¢ same descending order, from spy story to 
literariness, they hold your attention. ‘The Gaunt Woman” 
is a Literary Guild selection and will go out to thousands; 
if they are troubled about their literary taste because they 
Mr 
ulatory investigation of small-town life, 


honestly prefer 
March's circumam! 
they 


you can't put down. 


Gilligan's exciting war yarn to Mr. 
hould remember that even good novels are novels 


Not to suggest, then, that "The Gaunt Woman’ is really 


a good novel, it is still good entertainment and should give 


you pleasure. Mr. Gilligan tells the story of a fishing 
schooner out of Gloucester which runs full sail into a mother 


hip for German submarines; halibut fishing gives place to 


s! 
spy chasing, with its full quota of sentimental hokum, | 
ness, and not quite credible heroics. But what is unusual 


ious- 
about ‘The Gaunt Woman” is that it also has the lash of 
the sea and a lot of tacking and rigging which this reviewer 
enjoyed enormously, without pretending to judge its au- 


thenticity. By successfully combining a sea story and a spy 


story, in other words, Mr. Gilligan has rung an exciting 
change un the usual war thriller 

Although “Tropic Moon,” Simenon’s novel of French 
Fauatorial Africa, includes a murder, the author of the 


Maigret stortes is 


In 
cull rit 


here concerned not with tracking down the 
we know who did it from the start—-but with the 
effect upon a young Frenchman, new to the tropics, of dis- 


covering that his mistress is a murderess. The heat and fever, 
the confusion of a young man’s relation to a woman who 
has given herself not only to him but to every white man in 
the settlement, the new moral standards the hero is up 
against 
for 

, 


has written is swift and clever, rather more complex, psycho- 


; 
in the governing class 


all this is material, certainly, 
a better novel than Simenon has written, but what he 


logically, than Somerset Maugham’s colonial stories yet in 
much the same manner. The main fault of “Tropic Moon” 
seems to be an excess of the virtue of ol jee tivity; by keeping 
h mself 
picture a little bare. At the end of the story, for instance, 


the « 


too much out of his novel, the author leaves the 


se that we are left with some of the 


sO spat 


i 


hero's own confusion. 


xposition 1s 


And then, far less interesting than either Mr. Gilligan's 
book or Simenon’s, there is Miss Hull’s novel about a writer 


who hasn't the stamina to retain his integrity. His first opus, 


e of his early life in Maine, loses Miss Hull's 
novelist his college post; so he comes to New York, where 
the struggle to retain his vision is even harder, despite the 
wife in current fiction. Eventu- 


, ' } 
devotion i the acevo 1 


most 
1] ] . ‘ ’ ’ » | 
Rily ie pives up tile i 


aattle, sells his soul to Hollywood, leaves 
h » wile tor a divorcee 
you 
rate stories, could have been predicted from the beginning. 
And yet Miss Hull's nove |, like Rachel Field's ““And Now 
To! 


tt cs 


and hires a ghost—all of which, if 


are acquainted with the creative processes in second- 


yrrow,” is a notable example of the special kind of talent 
to create a fictitious reality—although her por- 
trait of the artist as a human being is only less embarrassing, 


in th 


way in which artists in the movies are embarrassing, 
than her companion portrait of the artist's wife. 

Finally, scarcely interesting at all, there is ‘The Looking 
Glass” of William March. With the “Spoon River An- 


in one hand and Krafft-Ebing in the other, Mr. 


th | ey 


The NATIO 


March draws a composite picture of life in a smal! Al, A 
town in the early years of the century; in his Reedy, 
not a family but has its lunatic or other horror, and altho 
this may be accurate reporting—after all, a// Southern . 
elists can’t be themselves crazy, much as a reader 
quainted with their territory may sometimes like to ¢h; 
they are—Mr. March is rather too coy with his psy) 
pathology to hold even our morbid interest. One's c 
response to “The Looking Glass” is irritation with its auth, 
Mr. March's novel fails to support the consideration his ¢) 
stories seem to have earned for him. 
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The Beveridge Plan 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ALLIED SERVICES. P- 
by Sir William Beveridge. American Edit Re: 
duced Photographically from the English Edition. 7 
Macmillan Company. $1. 

EADERS who approach Sir William Beveridge’s ¢¢ 

HR teeta report with the expectation of findi: 

venient blueprint of the post-war world are doomed 











disappointment. Contrary to a rather widespread impres 
the report is confined solely to the problem of social in 






ance; it does not stray into the larger aspects of 
planning. Furthermore, it is quite apparent that Sir \ 





was interested primarily in the mechanics of 





strengthening Britain's social-insurance system and lit 





cerned with elucidating his plan for an Amer 
Americans who are not familiar with the exi 





insurance arrangements in Great Britain, and the 







of these arrangements, will find it extremely difficult to 
derstand and evaluate the specific recommendat 
report and will be somewhat mystified regarding the 
plicability of its principles to our own social-s ’ 





lation. For this reason it is particularly important to undet 





stand just what it is that is proposed. 
Many of the features of the Beveridge plan merely reprs 
sent an extension of the traditional British approach to so 
security. The program is based, for example, on t! 
lished British principle that social insurance should be | 
for jointly by the employer, the employee, and the state. | 






1@ @Siad 







contrast with American practice, it also rests on the pri 
of equal contribution and equal benefits regardless of income 





Moreover, in considering the audacious scope of the pr 
gram, it must be remembered that the British social-insuranc 






system has always provided much broader protection than | 
afforded by our Social Security Act. 

Ignoring changes in detail and the manner in which th 
conclusions are arrived at, Sir William makes eight signi! 






é 





cant recommendations. These are: (1) the integration « 
Britain's social insurance system to cover all normal risks 






(2) the extension of protection under that system to 
Britishers regardless of age, occupation, or income; (3) 
general increase in benefits so as to provide the essen ils 0 
life as set forth by competent social surveys; (4) ¢! 
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of special protection for the special risks of married wome! 
that al 


(5) creation of a system of children’s allowances so th: 
children may have their minimum needs cared for; ( 
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tion of Britain's historical cumbersome system of workmen 






said it we 
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ion in favor of a simple plan for rid benefits ; 

/7) provision of funeral beneSte in place of the shocking 
' rivate industrial insurance; (8) elimination-of the 
between unemployment insurance and unemploy- 






tance, and the payment of the unemployment 





al lefinitely, without means test, as a right. 





| f these recommendations involves a minor revolu- 
rlo-Saxon thinking regarding social security. As 





declares in the foreword, “‘a revolutionary mo- 


> world’s history is a time for revolutions, 





not for 





Taken as a whole, is so complete 
fully planned that it is scarcely open to criticism. 
American standpoint the benefits are low; but the 

is so much more adequate than is now 
that no 


the program 






offered 






either in this country or Britain, 
report on that basis. 


riven, 





} 


quarrel 


seriously with the 





, 9: - 
recommendations are ext raordinarily 





Politically, too, the 
Full consideration is given to all legitimate questions 

ts, and the whole program is so neatly integrated 
phesoraeg be subject to piecemeal attack. Although 







ni 


the ¢ ization and vocabulary of the report are highly 
techit it is so permeated with a spirit of practical idealism 
can read it without an enhanced respect for the 
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| dignity of the common man. 
MAXWELL §S 
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Nothing Too Much 


THE GREAT AGE OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Edith 

Hamilton. W. W. Norton and Company. $3.50. 

HE first sentence of Miss Hamilton's preface reads as 
7 yws: ““My former book, ‘The Greek Way,’ which 
is included in this volume, was an incomplete work.’ To 
that volume, published in 1930, Miss Hamilton has now 









ew preface and added five new chapters—on 







Pindar, on the three historians Thucydides, Herodotus, and 
Xe yn, and on the religion of the Greeks. That this 
material is interesting in itself, and does round out th 

former volume, there can be no doubt; but there is in some 





particularly that which describes the historians, an ever 
so slight, and ever so slightly disturbing, difference of tone, 
4 suspicion that the book has been not merely completed but 
brought up to date; as if modern events had impinged a little 
too much on the author’s consciousness, and we were being 
and 







pr 1, in our study of the wars between the Greeks 
ians, the Athenians and the Spartans, to consider 
P reine aa 


N) ns) NG 








Spartans not strictly as such but as prototypes 






of our enemies; and tempted into a too facile identification 





with Greeks, in the one case, and Athenians in 


I do not think Miss Hamilton consciously means 


of ourselves 






to do this, or wants us to do it: elsewhere she is quite severe 
un-Greek attitudes: “We 
ke a refuge from a world that is too hard for us to 

sentimentalizing it. The Greeks looked straight at it. 





about such excessive, sentimental, 







fa° 
1acé Dy 





It was a Roman who 





They were completely unsentimental. 
was sweet to die for one’s country. The Greeks never 
it was sweet to die for anything. They had no vital lies.” 

Miss Hamilton writes with ardor, clarity, and high spirit; 
at the same time she has constantly in mind the Greek prin- 












AMU SEMENTS 





“The most effcctive and the most satisfactory piny about the war yet to reach eur 
stage.” —Joseph Wood Krutch, Nation. 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY Presents 
A new ploy by cage ag ANDERSON Cast of 25, incl. Aline MacMAHON 
Cc Oo R i a &th of B'WAY Eve. 8:40, $1.10 to $3.20. 281 seats $1.10 
Mats —e & Sat. 240, $1.10-$2.75. Seats selling for next 8 weeks 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
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Free Churchill Pamphlet 


The new Archbishop of Canterbury was appointed by Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill against the wishes of Tory 
reactionaries in Britain. A huge audience in the Albert Hall 
London, heard the Archbishop declare for transference of 
taxes from production equipinent to ground values (See 
Christian Century, October 7, 1942.) Churchill bimeelf, fn a 
volume recently issued in New York, says: “Who could have 
thought that it would be easier to produce by toil and skill 


ell the most necessary or desirable commodities than it is to 
find consumers for them? It is certain that the economic 
problem with which we are now confronted is not adequately 
solved, indeed is not solved at all, by the teachings of the 
textbooks, however grand may be their logic, however tllus- 
trious may be their authors.” Churchill is also for the taxation 
of ground rental values, 

Send at once for free copy of Churchill 

pamphlet, edited by Louwls Wallis. 
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New York City, 


30 East 29th Street ms. Be 
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ciple of “Nothing too much.” A good thing, too; for just 
a little more, and she would seem to be gushing, and adoring 
“her” dear Greeks. She does not trim, or hedge. This forth- 

bit leads her, at times, into inconsistencies, or state- 
The reader will find 


ments that sound pat, or sweeping 


} 
€ 


many questions raised, an ot all answered; he is not re- 


lieved of the responsibility doing some thinking for 


himself. Nothing to h. Or, as an American character 
puts it in Ruggles . ray " “T can be pushed ju t so 
far."" Does not this apply also to accepting ideas that are 
esome? Take Socrates, for instance. 


1 


sane, orderly, and wh 
- ! 

Are we being merely morbid and roodern if we find him not 

entirely a fount of wisdom but also a bit of a bore, with a 


fair-sized streak of Polonius in his make-up? Or ts Socrates 


lf maybe a little perverse? “How I wish” (he said) 


ey 1 f 
it wisdom could be infused by touch. If that were so, how 


] ] | . + et a 
atly should I value the privilege of reclining at your side, 


you would fill me with a stream of wisdom plenteous 


1 fair whereas my own 1s Of a very questionab e sort 


may be that in confining herself to a great age Miss 


mplify, to generalize too mu 


and Gothic side of Greek genius, 


' , 
} D¢ ld to overs 


the wild 


ror 
a 


literary history from Homer to the Alex- 
ter portrait would emerge. Freud 
yn when he was 
scious, disavowed the 
he unconscious 
the human race. To the 
} 1 a therapy the Greeks 
than their share; and it is perhaps un- 
and Chi- 


at they created in 


Gorgons, H rpc S 


ered 
Cl 


ss Hamilton's book is a delight 


contributes to its enjoyment, its 
ue and white bringing to mind the flag of Greece, 
e skies and the streets and the houses of Athens 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


The Nazi “State” 


THE NAZI STATE. By William Ebenstein. Farrar and 


ld 


Rinehart. $2 


HE | » onslaught of Nazi ideas is not 
} 


vet won. To this day, serious writings about Nazism 
ompared with the stream of Nazi- 

sly put forward under many 

stly crimes are generally 

though some— 

genic murder of 

ntion. Yet on 

, the real mis- 

s wrought by 

eudo-nationalism and 

m, the technique by 

has been able to 
ronment running 
not even pen ral 


D oteaal | 
onal students Ol politics. 


The NATION 


Whoever writes about the Nazi government runs two 
dangers. If he tries to present it in terms commonly used 
to describe the familiar traits of the American scene, he may 
easily obscure the degenerate monstrousness of Nazism, ApJ 
if he stresses the irregularity of the Nazi structure, the 
irregularity not only in a moral and ethical sense but jn the 
techniques and handicraft of government and the variegate, 
aspects of political life, he may obscure the internation] 
ramifications of Nazism and the existence of similar trend, 
in contemporary societies outside of Germany. 

Professor Ebenstein has faced and mastered this di! 
in an exemplary way. Those who study his book will r 
nize that its very title, if properly understood, is a s 
danger signal because it expresses a contradiction 
He calls his book ‘The Nazi State,” but to speak o 
state is the same as to speak of ‘‘the biased jud 
square circle.’’ The Nazi state is not a state in the a 
sense. This is not a question of terminology. It goes 
root of the matter. Ever since the emergence in the \ 
world of a pattern of independent states living 
it has been axiomatic that the two essential elem: 
state are a definite population and a definite terr 
people forms a state when it exercises exclusive jurisdict 
over a particular portion of the world’s suri 
“country.”” Citizenry and territory—these are not 
necessary concomitants but two limitations of 
Otherwise, the coexistence of a plurality of ind 
states becomes impossible. In order to have such 
comity of nations, the nations must exist side by 
not inside of each other. But this, among many ot 
mentals, the Nazis boldly deny. They destroyed the 
concept of citizenry by outlawing part of their own 
and by unilaterally extending their jurisdiction over p 
living outside of Germany and owing allegianc 
states. At the same time they destroyed the very conce; 
the state territory by extending their political activities 
over the world. 

Nazi “diplomats” behave not very differently before and 
after the actual military occupation of foreign countri 
From the outset the Nazis not only mutilated the 
curricula in Bavaria, but through various methods of direct 
action worked for the same thing in Hungary and Bu! 
they harassed freedom-loving persons not only in Berlin b 
also in Ankara; and John Schmidt of New York or 
Schmidt of Buenos Aires was to be forced into the self-sa 
worldwide S. A. as Johann Schmidt of Breslau. 

The author clarifies the basic anomalies of Nazism 
“translating” them into the categories of accepted po 
institutions, taking great care, however, to show how 
the meaning of these institutions has been twisted by 
regime. He describes, for example, how “the citizen has | 
deprived of protection against illegal acts of officials 
he makes it clear that a Nazi ‘“‘citizen” is not an equal among 
equals but a person who keeps a precarious pi 
hierarchy of varying levels of inequality; that a Naz 
cial” is neither elected by the people nor appointed 
body responsible to them; that there is no judicial rev! 
and if there were the judge could not possibly be im; 
and that, finally, it is mere negligence on the part of 


ruling clique if “illegal” acts, that is, acts contrasting Wi) 


the 
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The NATION 
So the imagery of the poems is that of drowning, of 
1, of the doctor's waiting-room, of the solitary } 
gn city, and, above all, of the fairy tale with 
ly malignant witches and ogres. For Guer 
ns the fairy godmother never came, and the pi 
ross the waters clipy ing his coupons. 
Jarrell’s poetry is not, except by indirection, of the | 
we have been accustomed to label “‘socia! 
seeks to isolate the evil of the day and make it 
eternal form of evil. And so we have the circumst 
foreshortened into the dumb wi 
the “id.” Since the “id” is always with us, it wo 


correct to call su riting topical. The change of 


“oO 


‘ 
y. At times the has accompanied our passing from inaction to 


iT 
ra 
J 


rwafdi 


tation is interrupted by not invalidate a mood that may recur, and that in a 


hich is like was valid for its circumstances. 

return imme- A more appropriate judgment would be that Ja 

the morass which threatens pretty thoroughly explored the vein in which his 
was formed—for the “‘id’s” habits are listed and ol 

HANS ERNEST FRIED and that a second volume in this vein could be 
than repetition. A shift in the objects of attentio: 

: : involve also a change in technique. There is at | 

Fairy Tales for Guernica’s ever, no reason to predict insuperable limitations o 
* that has the resources of thought and feeling to 


Children 


BLOOD FOR A STRANGER. By Randall Jarrell. Harcourt, 


passages such as the following: 


From the disintegrating bomber, the mercenary 


Brace and Company - Who has sown without hatred or understan 
; . a ae oe h — 
NI MOST , anotations °‘h ist” is not the The shells of the absolute world that flowers 


iN 


In the confused air of the dying city 
itive ear for 


Plunges for his instant of incandescence, acqu 


laborate chants , P 
In eur death and his own, and welcome 
} 
Du . , . 
. The fall of the western hegemonies. 
inclines 
PHILIP BLAIR 


an toward the pole of 


ommon with the lyric 
Drama Note 


ARK EYES” is certainly one of those titles w! 

heard is never remembered. It happens, hi 
belong to a very pleasant little farce comedy now 
the Belasco and is worth writing down for those w 
like an evening of light entertainment less wit 
than most of the current farces. The subject is am 
war Russians in a quiet Long Island household, 
are Elena Miramova and Eugenie Leontovich, wh« 


know their characters. And if nothing very new 1s 


the Russian soul in its comic aspects, at least the topi 
be amusing when handled with wit. The Misses M 
and Leontovich act their own roles, and there we 
when I wondered whether they made Russians behav 


cisely as Americans suppose they do merely beca 


Miramova and Leontovich have been here 


‘ oe 
themselves through our eyes or whether, 


; 


1 1 . ! 
‘h, Russians really are (or were) like that; 


} 


the determination of this fine point to ol 


p 
qualified. One proverb I liked very much both for tts 
i 4 
downrightness and for the fact that I imagine tt 1s use! 
many contexts other than the amorous: “‘If you love me 
The darks fr the darkness. Pain comes . . —s 
not hesitate te say so right out—but please stop pinchin, 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUI¢ H 


from the darkness 


And we call it wisdom. It is pain. leg. 
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{BSTRACT, SURREALIST 
renheim Collection. Art of 


iry Gallery. Perm 






jominant in painting since 





1 





1t which, by means of ab- 





:ge. construction, and the 







neous elements such as pa- 
id, cement, wood, st: ng, 
so forth, tries almost liter- 





owel the painting. Its pic- 
' nt no less than the physical 
nter the 






invas itself is to 
ice of the spectator on the 





game ind as completely, as do the 
furniture, and people. What 
the borders of the 
same immediate status 





within 





s the 





fers themselves. The new gal- 
k J. Kiesler has designed 
enheim collection of mod- 






es this tendency to an ulti- 
on by still other means. 
suspended in 


untings are 





ropes running from ceiling 
it angles 






ing on panels at rig! 
|. thrust out from concave 
1s, placed on ra ks at knee 





th seeming paradox, put 





° 1 
»ws and view-boxes. 






Kiesler knows what he its 
evidenced by this last; for 
y Klee are seen in the peep- 
view-boxes; and Klee was 
mong the more al 
maintain the fictive nature of 
-world within the picture frame. And 
rent way Marcel Duchamp 

son the same thing in his 

> quasi-cubist paintings, shown here 








»stract 









—with less success—in a glass cage. 
The surrealist pictures, thrust out on 
tods from tunnel-like walls, seem, be- 
f the dramatic lighting, which 
switches at intervals from one group of 
nvases to another, to hang in indefi- 
nite space. This is exactly right, because 
isizes that traditional disconti- 
etween the spectator and the 
5 within the picture to which most 
Of the surrealists have returned. 
Except for the surrealist room, the 

































gallery is, however, a little crowded and 
scr Mr. Kiesler overdid the func- 
tionalism in not providing the other 
ith a more unified background. 

es should have been covered 

cloth and the walls toned 

jarkly to set off the high-keyed 

ors and pale tints of the abstract and 





intings. As it is, the eye is un- 
aie to isolate them casily. 
Nevertheless, the décor does create 









a sense of exhilaration and " 
relief from other usually over-uplh« 
tered or over-sanitary 1 c 5 

leries. And inadequate as it \ i 
each single department, the collection 
itself is one of the most comprehensive 


in this country of cubist, abstract, and 


surrealist art as a whole. In addition to 
. 


the very fine Klee in the peepshow, 
there is a large orange painting by 
and a classical view by Chirico 


Ernst 
rrr 


} 


which are the best examples of these 
artists’ work I have seen in this country. 


CLEMENT GREENBERG 


MUSIC. 


S IN Strauss’s orchestral works after 
“Don Quixote” or “Ein Helden- 
leben” so in his operas after “Salome” 


one hears prodigious technical powers 
which continue undiminished while the 
musical thinking they serve deteriorates 
in appalling fashion. “Der Rosenkava- 
lier’ provides an enjoyable evening; but 
what is enjoyable is von Hoffmannstahl’s 
play, with which one hears now and then 
a bit of pretty music like the tenor’s aria, 
the Princess’s monologue, the Presenta 
tion of the Rose, the third-act trio and 
finale, but which one enjoys even dur 


the long stretches when the music 1s 
nothing more than expertly contrived 
sounds with no significance in 
selves or in relation to words and action. 
In “Elektra” too it is what happens on 


the stage that is moving, not the music. 


= 


It is, for example, the great scene of 
Elektra’s recognition of Orestes, not the 
pretty tune which she ts given to sing, 
and which is even less adequate to its 
situation than the music for the Prin- 
cess's thoughts on old age in “Der 
Rosenkavalier.” And elsewhere in the 
Opera the music is again mere sounds 
shrieked by the voices and crashed out 
by the orchestra—sounds which exercise 
the power not of musical expressiveness 
in relation to words and action, but of 
mere physical assault on the ear. 
“Salome,” however, not only offers 
the Oscar Wilde play, 
excellent opera libretto, and which calls 


which makes an 


for precisely the luxuriant style of 
Strauss’s musical writing; but this time 
Strauss achieves expressive vocal « 


mation and orchestral comment, under- 





lining, and intensification which cul- 
minate in the powerful con luding scene 
with the head—though the score also 


has its vulgarities which culminate in the 
dreadful dance of the Seven Veils. 


The performance of “Salome” that I 
I 





, M 1 W b 
in ¢ l L) Ss : 
‘ S " m 

i 
i S 1 x \A . 
and were ¢ Ss fia ) } 
s la mon ] I < y 
with which its high degree of dramatic 
etfectiveness Was aci eved : na to her 


remarkable achievement of dan 
Dance of the Seven Veils plausibly she 


ee 
added the more important one o 
I 


ing all the music which preceded the 
dance in a way that left her able to cope 
with the cruelly taxing climaxes of the 
finale. Frederick Jagel is someone I 
normally don’t enjoy watching or hear- 


ing; but that liquid-brass tumbre of his 


voice was excellent for the part of 
Herod, and when he didn’t fling himsel{ 
about he did some effective and amusing 
the 
i 


triumphant “Er hat deinen Namen nicht 


things in part—for example his 


Herodias. 


genannt!” to Julius Huehn's 
rough-textured baritone was good for 
the part of Jokonaan, and despite a 
plumpness where he should have en 
paunt he was an impressive figure while 


i 


he stood motionless on the edge of the 


cistern; only when his arms began to 


make their wooden movements did this 
impressiveness crumble. 
such slight imperfections in a perfor 
imirably 


Graf > and Georve 


ance that was a 
the stage by Herbert 


Szell, whose conducting of a Mozart 


program with the New Friends of Music 


Orchestra last season was quite unexci 


; 


ing, achieved a magnificent statement of 


Strauss’s score in living sound this time 
At the performance were a number of 
including some 


soldiers and sailors — 


who evidently were not among the men 
pining for good music at the camps, for 
they struggled unsuccessfully to keep 
from falling asleep; and one of them, 
awakened by the final crash of the 
orchestra, muttered: “What's goin’ on?” 
Even the ones who had stayed awake 
may have asked this question when they 
saw Salome wrapping herself around a 
silver plate on which was a not espe- 
loth 


iO.n 


ially enticing piece of white cheese« 
—the Metropolitan touch of this produ 


1 


tion. And before that they had appeared 
to be baffled, as well t 


, ; 
they might be, 
} ) 


forty-five minutes of operatic fun con- 
sisting of Salvatore Baccaloni’s huffing 
{ and B du 


and puffing and eye-rolling 
-on-hips pertness in the 


Sayao’s hand 
endless recitatives of Pergolesi’s ‘Serva 


Padrona,” the persistence of which in 
the Metropolitan's repertory is a greater 
each time I have to sit 


H. HAGGIN 


mystery to me 
th: ugh its dulness. B. 





ctters to the Editors 


teachers to view their problems in the 


The Teacher’s Prob!em 


10- 


} 


s Benedict's article V 
"ly and im(- 


portant in acquainting the public with 


the need for enlarged school servi for 
children in war time, and for the spread 
Of progressive methods of teaching. It 
should be noted, however, that the 


pth of the reactionary ed 


in a iarge measure in the 


Situations in ¥ } ner 

selves. Regard for the individual child 
In an at O < } I in con- 
Structive etfort 1s ¢ ntial to the newer 
concepts [he teacher confronted with a 
large, difficult class becomes discouraged 


frustration 


f +} } 

and falls back on the old disciplinary 
m< xis which make for eft ency, 
though at the cost of vital education 


j \ ol 


Lhe article has t 
fact: ‘“The Teacher 


ican Federation of Labor 


1é Olowing error of 
s Guild of the Amer- 


joined with the 


reactionary Teachers’ Alliance in de- 
manding that the police commissioner 
send officers into the schools The 


was the only 
Police 


Local 2, 


Guild, 


which 


7 Cac he rs 
appealed to 
Commissioner Valentine for greater po- 


organization 
hice protection for the schools. This ap- 
peal was made for police assistance in 
the 
1¢ protection of children 


ejecting unruly intruders trom 


schools, for tl 


and teachers alike. The Teachers’ Guild, 


Local 2, has not joined in any action 


with the Teachers’ Alliance. The pro- 


grams of the organizations vary widely 


in both philosophy and method. The 
Only reason for associating the two 
zrouy is the fact that both recognize the 
growing delinquency and want some- 
thing to be done t it 
Ihe public was confused by the de 

| ! | ) Of our action 
7 i { fr cops ni { 
5 ( ] / i 
Ma ( t y < c ! [ 
j om 
t! [ yf | 

i i ) 
p ‘ 
, | j 
( i mut th 
j < | 0! ] and 
civ i r nia thie muency 
proble lor t na irter of a 
cc ry tix ul ove n among 





, é 
light of the needs of the entire com- 
munity. As a labor-affiliated teacher 
group, the guild accepts its responsibility 


to facilitate and encourage, both inside 


and outside the school system, the ap- 


preciation of the need for an immediate, 
I 


itegrated attack against the conditions 


¢ 
that produce juvenile delinquency. 


REBECCA C. SIMONSON, President, 
New York Teachers’ Guild, Local 2, 
American Federation of Labor 


New York, January 16 


The Job to Be Done 
Dear Sirs: With the war going 
for the United Nations as it 1s, 


many faults of which 


as well 
one 1S 
tempted to accept 
re Se itical. In the aioe 
one shouid ve Criiical. n the air COr] 5, 
{ current 


the lack of any discussion of 


events, of why we are fighting, of the 
er the war is a serious defect. 
judge, the technical 
training is excellent. There is a shortage 


of good iastructors but that is explain- 


; : 
world aft 


As far as | can 


able. 

The discipline is poorly administered. 
We are treated like boy scouts rather 
than soldiers. Soon the men lose respect 
for their superiors and practically dis- 
obey them. This is m regard to small 
matters. When one discusses the prob- 
lem with the fellows who “goldbrick” 
and disobey, it is interesting to find 
out that they know they are doing 
They are not just lazy or un- 

hey are fed up with the 


wrong 


patriotic 


childish way they are treated and the 


lack of responsibility given to them. For 


here we keep our barracks 


before—and there are 


instance, 
cleaner than ever 
no non-coms living with us or yelling 
at us 

The singing situation is perhaps the 
best illustration. In the air corps we have 


to sing when marching. Our superiors 
or us to } ym as we step oil— 
even at 7 a. m. on dark mornings. Well, 
the f{ vs just refuse. In every situa- 
tion, however, where it 1s natural for 
men to sing, they sing, and ina spirited 
fashion. The air corps has about six 
songs they order us to sing We refuse 


to sing them. We sing our own songs 
Pi .* 
and they are very lusty 
Very, very few of these fellows are 
aware of what is going on politically. 
They are too concerned with their own 


day-to-day existence. We need a rude 





The N ATION 


I am most concerned abo 
the post-war situation. If vi 


awakening. 









with too little suffering, America wil! 
not have learned how the w as 
} re ) > nn! } \ 

changed. People applaud e's 
speeches about Russia and China and 






then damn Roosevelt, whose f« 






much more genuine. 
The more I think about the n 
in the army, the more convinced | am 









of the need for those who fee! as we do 
to get together and go to wor) e 
men around us. Union members, liberals 
of all sorts, etc., should get tog and 
start discussion groups. Wh 

manently set I hope to do so ung of 





the sort. There is so much fre 





the army that could be well used id 
of wasted. Is anyone doing anything 
about it? If so let me know so | we 
can share experiences. The jb can be 
done. The men will respond \ ' 
erly approached. They simply do net 
have the initiative and do not realize the 
AIR TRAINEB 















importance of it. 







Somewhere in the U. S., December 3 







One for Agee 


Dear Sirs: Your newest film critic, Mr 
James Agee, is excellent. His style I 
thought both swift and refreshing. Ua- 
fortunately once a month is no 
often for such a column. 

I sincerely hope more of his work will 
be forthcoming, as do my friends 

ALVIN LUKASLOK 

New York, January 20 


















A Sponsor Protests 


Dear Sirs: Your newest film critic, Mr. 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, received a communicat from 
you on the letterhead of Je Nation 








asking me, as manager of Loca , to 
be one of the sponsors for a testimonial 
dinner for ex-United States Senator 
George W. Norris. We were only too 









glad to join in honoring this outstand 
ing fighter for justice, Negro rights, and 
civil liberties. We understood t 115 







testimonial dinner was in no a 
rally for political parties or | 1} 
groups, especially since the sponsor list 
included individuals from many dilier 








ent political groups and parties. [t was a 
tribute to George W. Norris, as d it was 
only on this understanding that many 
individuals agreed to serve as spomsol>. 




















jie 


and fightins 
LOUIS 


Knit ood 


New York, 


oli v whic 
meaning 
the dinner 


nists and 


- = “oo 


have see me 








EDITORS TI 



















1943 


Januar) 30, 1 






included a 
emp loy- 
, Demo- 


dinner 


from 


whe testimonial 






ring ranging 


iders, Republic: 


itatives of th 


tion. After looking 
;, we noticed that Norman 
e of the outstanding liberal 
{| fighters for civil liberties 
was not on 


some peopie, 


in our country, 
fter questioning 
rmed that Ni 


d to be one of 


yman Thomas 
the sponsors. 
Norman 
lems, just as I dis- 
e individuals and 


who disagrees with 
) many prol 
ee with many of th 
the Union for Democratic 

principle, I believe that that 
5 not issue in this case. Because of 


to honor George W. 


Action as a 


Niner 
iNOTTIS, 


d, as many others did, that 


il groups or splinter groups 
e George W. Norris for their 

w sectarian aims. As a trade union- 
w that Norman Thomas has 

i to the trade unions probably 
many of those who claim to- 

rt 1 liberal driving force in our 
We did not act as sponsors or 
ints to George W. Norris's 
to give prestige to the Union 
Freda 





ratic Action or to 


r any other individual. 


want to make a political is- 
seorge W. Norris testimonial 
lividuals 


~ 


nt, but many inc 
ent at the testimonial are indignant 
in Thomas was not invi ited as 
sponsors. We believe that no 
roup had the right to utilize 
WV. Norris for their own narrow 
political gains. 
many of these so-called liberals 
of the Union for Democratic Action may 
ve reaction in the future as some of 
have done recently, Norman 
mas will still be in the ranks of labor 
aad fighting for a better world to live in. 
LOUIS NELSON, Manager-Secretary, 
Kniteoods Workers’ Union, Local 155 
New York, January 9 










arranging the dinner to Senator 
Norris it was decided quite deliberately 
tations to be sponsors of 
should not be extended to men 

) have been fundamentally opposed 
0 the war and to the whole anti-Axis 
licy which led up to the war and gives 
ing. To the people who organized 
the dinner the idea of inviting isola- 
ts and pacifists to take part would 
e see ual entirely inappropriate.— 
ELITORS THE NATION. 



















hay 








Caste and Vocation 


Dear Sirs: Dr. Niebuhr, in his re 
view of Shridharani’s ‘Warning to the 
West” in The Nation of Jan a 


speaks of the Indian caste 


the most rigid form of class snobbish 
‘ * 1) | 

ness in history. One could not have a 

better illustration of the fallacy of claim- 


ing that the form of one’s own govern- 
ment ‘‘is the best, not for himself only, 
but also for the rest of mankind” 
(Franz Boas, cited in the same issue). 
In the first place, it may be observed 
that no snchblehmess can exist where 
there is no social ambition: Indians do 
not, like Americans, have to keep up 
with the Joneses. And let me add that 


the form of his social order is the last 
thing that it would occur to an Indian 
to apologize for, compares it 
with the informality of W 
I say 
“democracies” be- 


when he 
estern prole- 

e | 
strial- 


tarian industrialisms. “indu 


isms” rather than 
cause in these so-called self-governing 
societies the Indian that 
can be compared with the really demo- 
the internal self-gov- 


sees nothing 
cratic chomnctes of 
ernment of his own castes or guilds and 
his own village communities. 

It has been very truly pointed out by 
A. M. Hocart, author of ‘Les Castes” 
(Paris, 1938) 
on the subject available, that 
service is quite incompatible wit 
indu strialism, and that is why it is al- 
ways painted in such dark colors.” Mr. 
Hocart also points out that we must not 
be frightened by the connotations of the 
European words that are used to trans- 
late Indian terms. The caste system, he 
says, is not one of oppression, “but, on 
the contrary, may be much less oppres- 
sive than our industrial system.” The 
members of the most menial castes are 
charged with certain functions; but 
there is no one who can compel them 
to perform them, otherwise than by 
the employment of a proper etiquette 
addressing them with requests and treat- 
ing them with respect. 

Traditional societies of the Indian 
type are based on vocation. The voca- 
tion is sacred, and one’s descendants in 
due course take one’s place in the frame- 
work of society for the fulfilment of 
what is strictly speaking a ministration 
(it was for exactly the same reason that 
Plato held that we owe it to society to 
beget successors). If the Indian has no 
children, this can be remedied by adop- 
but if one’s children adopt an- 


the best book 


ary 
/ 


probably 
“heredit 
h our 


tion; 
other profession than their father’s, 
that is the end of the “family” as such; 


its honor is no more, and that holds as 
much for the lowest as for the highest 
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BOOKS« 


SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


That book you’ve enjoyed—pass it 
along to a man in uniform. Leave 
it at the nearest collection center 
or public for 1943 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
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partisam 
review 
“THE NEW FAILURE OF NERVE” 


John Dewey, Sidney Hook 
and Ernest Nagel 


Beginning a series of articles analyzing 
the reactionary and obscurantist tend- 
encles gathering force in the cultural 
world today: the revolt against reason 
and scientific method; the revival of 
supernaturalism; the new socio-theology 
of Original Sin. 
Other Features: ''Of this Time, of that 
Piace,"’ a long story by Lionel TRILLING 
. **The Skin of Our Teeth,"’ a theatre 
chronicle by Mary McCARTHY.. 
**Relations of Painting and Sculpture"’ 
(illustrated) by George L. K. MORRIS. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
FOUR ISSUES FOR $1.00 


PARTISAN REVIEW, 
45 Astor Place, New York City 
“New Fatlure 


(Add 
single 


Enclosed ts $1. Please send me the 
of Norve’’ issue and the following three tssues 
l5e for Canada; 30¢ other foreign countries; 
oupy: 85e; FULL YEAR: $1.50.) 
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functionaries of the hierarchy. As Mar- 
ret Mead in her recent book, “And 
eep Your Powder Dry 
he reverse situ 
success’ is thought of only 1n terms of 


{ 
k 
t 


‘ 
1 has shown, 
ition in America, where 
social ambition and one therefore chooses 
rofession in which one can outshine 


Tt 
a }l 


one’s parents, has precisely this destruc- 
t! effect 
m the Indian point 
m or vocation 15s 
1an’s OWn inn 
it reason “‘su 
of self-perfectir 
ype of activit 
oO 
Mead 


- Western con- 


5 lie just there 


} ls 
> slicact . 
agisascrous eli 


n traditi 
that the vocational! basis of the society 
is destroyed, and the worker reduced to 


the status of a “job man,” usually a 


mere producer of raw materials; and if 
it may appear on the surface to be the 


European’s arrogance that earns him 


the dislike of the Oriental, it is this de- 
that even more, 


! 


struction of his honor 


although perhaps less consciously, 
arouses the Oriental’s anger. As Gandhi 
has said, India has been er 
not so much under the British heel, as 


r that of modern civilization 


ound down, 


, : 
not written this letter because 
o India’s de- 

, 
Sary: Dut 


unnece 

> so urgent a neces- 
able to meet the 

ons without 

ly too much 

§S War is OvVerT., Amer- 
leve that they have a 
It would not be too 
the preatest cultural de- 
1ropeans at the pre ent day 
inability to meet the members of 
zations on equal terms. Peace 
possible until the West aban- 
dons its self-riyhteousness and “pro- 
selytizing fury.” Dr. Niebuhr's general 
treatment is very fair, but still he does 


not understand the Indian point of view 
as well as Indians understand the Amer- 
ican. ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


Boston, Mass., January 5 


I don’t think it adequate to describe 
and justify the Hindu system 
purely in the idealistic terms of “‘heredi- 
dedication, 


caste 


tary service’ or vocational 


The most basic class distinctions of 
India were derived from conquest. The 
word u d for them de notes “color,” and 
to this day a racial difference between 
the Aryan conquerors and the indige- 
nous population is perpetuated in 
caste system. Furthermore lower castes 
are subject to serious disabilities, econo- 
mic, political, The reli- 


gious doctrine of transmigration fre- 


and cultural. 


quently justifies caste injustices by which 


the conscience would be otherwise re- 


tht ask in conclusion in 
what sense the poor outcastes can achieve 
any sense of human dignity “‘based on 


vocation.” REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


New York, January 15 


Parnassus in Jersey 
Dear Sirs: A group of liberals, with an 
artistic and literary flair, have organized 
a social, discussion, and arts club in Jer- 
sey City. They lack sufficient funds to 
furnish their club rooms. Any generous 
and sympathetic reader who may care 
to donate furniture, pictures, paintings, 
prints, bric-a-brac, vases, drapes, books, 
etc., which might otherwise be discarded, 
f to communicate with the 
writer. We will gladly call for these 
donations, and put them to good use in 
a city where free discussion and cultural 


is implored 


edification are sorely needed. 
J. OWEN GRUNDY, President pro tem. 
The Parnassus Club, Jersey City, N. J. 


December 29 


Negroes and the War 


Dear Sirs: This is just a note of thanks 
for the publication of the article entitled 
Harlem at War by Charles Williams. 

It is particularly fortunate that The 
Nation ran this article after the distorted 
one by Warren H. Brown in the Reader's 
Digest entitled A Negro Warns the 
Negro Press. 

On the day Mr. Wiailliams’s article 
was published, I received a letter di- 
rectly from Pearl Buck. This was a copy 
of the letter written to Mr. Angell, the 
president of the Council for Democracy. 
Miss Buck very vigorously took issue 
with the Warren Brown article. 


The NATIO) 


It is particularly heart-warmino 
know that there are some ; 
understand Negro leadership 
Negro press—people who k: 
are not against America but fi 


now ¢ 


because we are for it so vigorously 
want to share all of its burdens and 
of its victories 

A. CLAYTON POWELL, Jp, 
New York, January 19 


Sacco-Vanzetti Case 


| 


Dear Sirs: 1 am undertaking 
the way in which the Sa 
case has contributed to A: 
ture. If Nation 
pertinent references, may | 
send them to me at the U: 
LOUIS 


readers kn 


Texas? G. 


Austin, Tex., January 5 


CONTRIBUTORS 





HIRAM MOTHERWELL w 
foreign correspondent for t 
Daily News. His article is a 
a new book, ‘The Peace We | 
to be published next month 
and Brothers. 


W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS is the ay 
thor of ‘The Caribbean,” ‘The Frenct 


in the West Indies,” and other books 


PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN is director o 
the Committee on Army and Navy Re 
ligious Activities of the Jewish Welfar 
Board. 


GAETANO SALVEMIN1 is the ; 
of ‘Under the Axe of Fascism.” 


EDMUND WILSON is the author of 
“The Wound and the Bow: Seven 
Studies in Literature,” ‘‘Note-Books of 
Night,” and other volumes. 


MILDRED ADAMS has for many years 


been ‘closely in touch with cultural af- 
fairs in Spain and Latin America. 


M. W. FODOR was for man 
foreign correspondent of the « 

ter Guardian and the Chicago | 
News. He now writes a column on 1n- 
ternational affairs for the Chicago Sun. 


ROLPHE HUMPHRIES has recently 
published a book of verse entitled “Out 
of the Jewel.” 


author of 
is in 


HANS ERNEST FRIED, 
“The Guilt of the German Army,’ 
the Department of Government of the 
College of the City of New York. 











